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TERNAL God of our fathers, and our God, thou 
E didst sustain the Pilgrims in their great adven- 
ture, and thou art able to sustain us now. Under the 
brooding power of thy spirit, they braved the worst 
that life could do and turned it to the account of the 
best. In thy providence they lived by faith and not by 
sight, and builded better than they knew. Guided by 
thy wisdom, they cherished Jesus Christ, the only 
truth that truly makes and keeps men free. 

We are grateful for our heritage of faith, O God, 
for great traditions worthy of devotion in such a time 
as this. We thank thee for strong men who dared to 
stand against the tides of fear and passion to preserve 
the freedom of the free; for women who nourished 
the dreams and hopes of children in times of peril, 
toil, and pain. Through days of strain thy spirit moved 
in men of courage who stood for truth no matter what 
it cost. God give us courage now lest we basely relin- 
quish that for which our fathers toiled and died. 

Forgive our failures, Lord, our days of doubt and 
fear. We would trust thee, but our flesh is weak. We 
would be strong, but fears enfeeble us. Have mercy 
on us when we betray the truth we ought to cherish 
more than life itself. We would be loyal, but little aims 
push in to thwart the good we ought to love. Take 
from our souls the guilt we feel, and grant unto us the 
forgiveness of moral recovery. Make us worthy to be 
builders of thy Kingdom in our land. 

When shadows fall across our days, teach us to seek 
the light in thee. Save us from discouragement that 
flounders to despair; from frustration ending in defeat. 
Teach us to take the worst and turn it to the best and 
show us how to transform evil into good. We are thy 
children, our Father, our times are in thy hand. Fulfill 
in us the whole that thou hast planned, In all that 
comes, teach us the grace of gratitude. We pray in 
Jesus’s name. Amen. 


—Haro._p BLAKE WALKER 
Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Evanston, Illinois 
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Hollywood All-Purpose 


SALADMAKER 


‘Performs MIRACLES with Food” 
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Guaranteed to do 


anything any food 
cutting machine $4995" 
will do! REDUCED TO 
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PREPARES FOOD OVER 200 DELIGHTFUL WAYS 

Now you can prepare the most beautiful, health- 

ful foods with ease, speed, safety, and economy. | 

Makes wonderful ages gg tossed — os 2k Nema 
olden brown potato chips; chops onions, peels ; a | 

psa se crumbs bread, prepares baby foods, health -| GUARANTEE 
foods, and vegetable juices. Slices faster than E [We ctecivtoly qverentos thie 


£° lin moteriol and workmanship. You 
must be 100% satisfied or your 
money refunded at once. 
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clean and easy to operate. Safe enough for a ‘ 
child to use. Recipe book included. On Prepaid Orders 
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Down through the 
ages, sacred music 
has maintained a 
position of dignity 
and beauty. )our 
church deserves the 
means of truly ex- 
pressing such a rich 
musical heritage— 
a real pipe 


organ affords you 


only 
this opportunity. 
See and hear a 
Moller. A custom- 
Moller 
organ can be yours 
for as little as 
$4,250.00.* 





built pipe 


*Price slightly 
higher in the West 


For information, 
| write Dept. PL-s1A 
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Renowned for Pipe Organs Since 
SERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


An Answer to Every 
Wraps Problem . 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry, aired and “‘in press’”’ 

.end unsanitary locker room 
conditions. ..save floor space— 
fit in anywhere. . . standard in 
all strictly modern offices, fac- 
tories, hotels, clubs, schools, 
churches, institutions or wher- 
ever there is a wraps problem. 










Also fireproof, 
vermin proof and 
sanitary Wall Recks 
for closets and 
cloakrooms 









Write for Catalog No. A-107 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


112) West 37th St tT 


















oe Grateful 


Congregation 
«...It was interesting to read the ac- 
count of the Montview Boulevard 
Church in Denver, Colorado, and its sup- 
posedly new idea of . attacking the 
problem of the budget. . .. The Meridian 
Heights Presbyterian Church of Indian- 
wpolis [in the fall of 1954] not only went 
to the congregation without a budget, 
but also went to the congregation for a 
building fund without an architectural 
sketch or any other data pertain- 
ing to a new building. The men 
of the church went out and raised 
$225,000 for the building fund and had 
$50,000 subscribed to the budget, The 
boards of the Meridian Heights Church 
have slowly been coming to [the] view 
that as the need is presented to the 
congregation, and members are asked to 
[contribute] according to the need... 
and according to their ability to give 
., all the problems will be met... 


—Roy B. Connor, Jr. 
Meridian Ucights Presbyterian Church 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Minister, 


Let’s Have 
a Christian Christmas 


This month the merchants will begin 
pre-Christmas advertising in time to 
turn our minds from a thankful Thanks- 
giving ...and human beings will com- 
mence to leap over each other like stam- 
peding sheep in eagerness to follow the 
commands of advertisers to buy material 
for the annual barter (in the name of 
Christ but) to the glory of the mer- 
chants’ coffers. Why don’t Chris- 
tians give gifts to Christ on his birthday 
instead of to everyone but him? 

Read Matthew 25:31-46. What is 
our answer? Will we at least give gifts to 
Jesus by shouldering the burden of the 
world’s life? [If we did] no appeal 
would be necessary for charity, The ap- 
propriate coffers would be filled for the 
vear on Christ’s birthday as a fitting gift 


to him. When will there be a bet- 
ter time than this verv coming Ghrist- 
mas ? —PauL BENNYHOFF 


Altentown, Pennsylvania 


The Clearing House 
« A pastor on the Island of Leyte wrote 
recently, “We have so many people in 


/our congregations who cannot see to 


read. Can't you se nd me some discarded 
eyeglasses?” Our mission doctor is will- 
ing to see ‘these people, test their eyes, 
and fit them if possible, if we collect 
glasses for him. . . . We will be glad to 
handle [any used eyeglasses readers may 
care to contribute. ] 

—Mrs. ALBERT J. SANDERS 


Box 461, Manila, Philippines 
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TITH ANNUAL 
WORLD-WIDE 
BIBLE READING 


THANKSGIVING TO CHRISTMAS 
1954 


To Receive Help 


! 
d faithfully a stated daily period for Bible 


ling. 


d carefully with mind alert and if pos- 


Iv 


each day’s passage has for you. 


Vv 


a statement which grips you. Work 

and pass it on. Perhaps you 
memorize a key verse and repeat it 

ing the day, or copy out a verse to carry 
refer to throughout the day. 


“FAITH FOR OUR DAY" 
Bible Reading follow: 


November 
Psalms 1 
Psalms 
Psalms 
John 1:1-34 
Psalms 37 


Psalms 46 


Thanksgiving 


Advent 


December 
Psalms 51 
Psalms 91 
Psalms 103 
Psalms 121 

Isaiah 40 

Isaiah 53 

Isaiah 55 
Matthew 5 
Matthew 
Matthew 
Luke 

John 

John 

John 

John 

John 
Romans 
Romans 

I Corinthians 
I Corinthians 
Ephesians 
Philippians 
Hebrews 
Revelation 


Luke 2:1-2 


Sunday 


_ 
COAnouv 


Universal Bible Sunday 


Sunday 


Ce ee 


oto 


Christmas 


reading 
these 


or those who want to continue 
Bibic the last six days of the year, 
sages are recommended: 
Sunday Luke 2:21-52 
John 1: 35-5 
Psalms 119:1-40 
Psalms 119:41-80 
Psalms 119:81-128 
Psalms 119:129-176 


reading a daily 
write 


make Bible 


ctice? Ask your minister for guides, 


“Daily Bible Reading—1955” from the 


American Bible Society, Dept. U 
459 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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THIS 391+ STORM WINDOW 





SAVE ‘IOO0 OR MORE! 


JUST PRESS ON That’s All! 


*NO NAILS *NO HOOKS ©NO SCREWS NO 


Imagine a storm window that weighs less than 8 ounces — yet seals out wintry blasts and humidity 
like magic! Flexible like rubber! You can punch it, kick it, even tap it with a hammer and it springs 


back — never shatters! This amazing new type storm window is as TRANSPARENT as CLE 


Not affected by snow, sleet, rain, dampness, because it is 100% WATERPROOF. Resi 
changes — won't crack even at 25 degrees BELOW zero! Will pass any and all Fire Department 
tests! To install just press it on with dual purpose Adheso border — no nails, no screws, hooks, or 
tools! Costs you only pennies, yet you can use and re-use it year after year for winter protection and 


comfort! Try one at our risk and you'll never use old-fashioned storm windows again! 


INSTALL IN 5 MINUTES 


TOOLS =, 


AR GLASS! 


ists climate 


% 





LIFT ADHESO 


WITH THIS SIMPLE 
MATCH TEST! 


or airinc | PROVE IT YOURSELF 
Sima 


\ Saas . 


<a 

On a windy day, hold a lighted match 
just inside a CLOSED window. The first 
stiff, strong gust of wind will blow it 
out, NOW put up your TRANS-KLEER 
sheeting as instructed . . . you'll find 
out thot o lit match held just inside 
the window will NOT blow out EVEN 
1F YOU KEEP YOUR REGULAR 
WINDOW OPEN! 











1 REAL GLASS-LIKE TRANSPARENCY! 
5 Never milky or cloudy. 


WAYS 2 \Ow CONDUCTIVITY — 
A modern REYNOLON development. 














BETTER 5 RE-USABLE YEAR AFTER YEAR — takes little storage space! 


3 WATERPROOF & FIRE RETARDANT — 
conforms with all Fire Department ordinances. 


RESISTS CLIMATE CHANGES — 
never cracks even at 25 below zero! 








LOW-COST OVER ONE MILLION SOLD LAST YEAR! 


Over 1,000,000 of these new type windows were sold last winter alone. We invite you to try one, too, en- 

tirely at OUR RISK—no obligation whatsoever for you! When you have tried one, when you see how 

easily and quickly it goes on, when you’ve TESTED it, you'll never again use the heavy, bulky, old- 
. f 


ashioned kind! No more back-breaking in 
after year! Enjoy the ease and convenience 


AVERAGE SIZE WINDOWS, at ONLY 3. 


TRANS-KLEER with scissors to any size 


How practical! How convenient! And how 
low in cost! No wonder so many have 





presto! The job is done! You can lift it any 


stallation! No more broken glass to contend with! No 


more storing problems—at winter’s end just fold away like CLOTH for the following season—year 


of this new, safe, sure way to winter comfort—for only 


pennies per window! TRANS-KLEER comes in rolls 36 inches by 432 inches—ENOUGH FOR 10 


95—HARDLY 39'2c EACH! Of course, smaller windows 


use less TRANS-KLEER material, while larger ones use more. In all, you receive 108 SQUARE 
FEET! Yes! 108 SQUARE FEET for only 3.95! Why pay MUCH MORE elsewhere? You cut 


required—then press on with the Adheso border—and 
time for airing the room—then re-seal in 1 second flat! 


VISIT OUR SHOWROOM OR SHOP BY MAIL 


been sold! No wonder so many home Pore none wings rhea cal leat 








owners, hospitals, government buildings § THORESEN’S, Dept. 20-m-4 my 
and churches are switching to this new @ 352 Fourth Avenue, New York 710, N.Y. | 
winter protection! We disappointed lotsof §@ nUSIT...... rolls TRANS-KLEER at 3.95 each, enough for 
folks last year because the supply ran 8 10 windows or 108 square feet. I will pay 3.95 plus postage on 8 
out. To avoid disappointment, rush your = § arrival. This is on a trial basis. I will try one FREE, If not § 
order NOW—while our supply lasts! More g tlelighted, I will return the 9 remaining windows for refund of g 
cold weather is on the way right now! i = no questions asked, Include Adheso Borders at no extra a 
SEND NO MONEY. Simply fillin coupon § ; r 
and mail at once. Pay postman only 3.95 . eee ennnrnennsenmapsaniaicantenneadnamagnmmimnemaniceaaaensanin tntinaiiiaiiasiie H 
plus a few cents postage on delivery of 
each roll. Try a window at OUR RISK for . is sncttnncnsercanseneigsimesseintaninennsiesoassehe aceeeeitinianngastn . 
5 days. Test it any way you like. If not VN E STATE 
delighted, KEEP THE WINDOW and 5% TO s vB PosTaan seneggpenk’s eee pe ATE. £ 
get your 3.95 back—no questions asked! : In ‘chee. case ‘- my MI PORTAGE to am , 4 “len : 
You have nothing to lose—LOTS to gain : imam: ee Ce ea Sey mannan ; 
WINTER COMFORT! You can hardly see this TRANS- in winter comfort and health protection! g (CANADIANS: Send orders direct to our Montreal plant, » 
KLEER storm window—it's wonderfully transparent, but ACT NOW! ‘ g Aad $1—Total $4.95. THORESEN CO. 5 
Protects you and your loved ones from winter's ld - y $ ame ; ves ’ Pi 
blasts and humidity. Saves cellars , too, ia fact bitte’ Te ~ THORESEN Ss, Dept. 20 M-47 1 Dept. 20-M-47, 45 St. James St., West, Montreal 1, P.Q.) |] 
your cheapest health insurance! And only 38tge each! 352 Fourth Ave., New York 10 ee ee 
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MEDITATIONS 


By Park Hays Miller 





Riches and Poverty 


There was a certain rich man, which 
was clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and fared sumptuously every day: 

And there was a certain beggar 
named Lazarus, which was laid at his 
gate, full of sores, 

And desiring to be fed with the 
crumbs which fell from the rich man’s 
table: moreover the dogs came and 
licked his sores. 

And it came to pass, that the beggar 
died, and was carried by the angels into 
Abraham’s bosom: the rich man also 
died, and was buried; 

And in hell he lifted up his eyes, being 
in torments, and seeth Abraham afar 
off, and Lazarus in his bosom. 

And he cried and said, Father Abra- 
ham, have mercy on me, and send Laz- 
arus, that he may dip the tip of his 
finger in water, and cool my tongue; 
for I am tormented in this flame. 

But Abraham said, Son, remember 
that thou in thy lifetime receivest thy 
good things, and likewise Lazarus evil 
things: but now he is comforted, and 
thou art tormented. 

And beside all this, between us and 
you there is a great gulf fixed; so that 
they which would pass from hence to 
you cannot; neither can they pass to us, 
that would come from thence. (Luke 
16:19-26) 


bb parables of Jesus were planned 
to teach one great truth. We make a 
mistake when we try to emphasize every 
detail and find an application of it to 
modern life. Evidently Jesus wanted to 
teach the folly of placing too much em- 
phasis upon wealth, in making riches a 
goal in life, But in telling the story of 
the rich man and Lazarus, Jesus has in- 
cidentally suggested a number of ideas 
about riches and poverty. 

Riches. Jesus did not condemn money. 
He did not devaluate it. There are many 
worth-while things that money can do. 
Money can provide the necessities of life 
as well as its luxuries. Without money, 
there are many hardships that must be 
endured. 

Money can prolong life. The rich man 
outlived the destitute beggar. Money 
can provide physicians, hospitals, medi- 
cines, and the latest results of scientific 
research, It can provide a needed change 
of climate or living conditions. But it can- 
not prolong life indefinitely. Finally, the 
rich man also died and was buried. “It 
is appointed unto men once to die,” and 
there is no evading that proclamation. 


But money can also possess a man’s 
soul. It can harden his heart, destroy his 
sympathy, and blind him to human 
needs. A convert who was saved from a 
wasted life told his pastor, “If I were 
hungry, I would not go to the back door 
of a prosperous man’s house; I would 
knock at the door of a poor man’s house, 
There I would get help. He would share 
his morsel of bread with me, while the 
well-to-do man would turn me away.” 
Is not that why Jesus told the rich young 
man to go and sell all that he had and 
give to the poor? Is not that the lesson 
we are to learn from Jesus’s parable of 
the prosperous farmer who had to build 
larger barns to hold his increasing har- 
vests? Possessions tend to harden the 
heart to human need. Lazarus lay at the 
rich man’s door, and the implication is 
that the rich man did not care. 

There was something wealth could 
not do for the rich man. It could not 
save his soul. It could not buy his way 
to heaven. He died and found himself in 
“hell.” He was tortured by his selfish- 
ness, so deep that even now he thought 
of Lazarus as a servant who might min- 
ister to him. He wanted Lazarus to bring 
him cooling water. 

Poverty. Poverty can bring want. 
Lazarus begged for food at the rich 
man’s door. Poverty can cause disease 
from unsanitary conditions, undernour- 
ishment,' and neglect. The beggar was 
full of sores. Yet poverty in itself need 
not crush the human spirit. Faraday was 
a bookbinder’s apprentice who became 
interested in science through a book he 
was binding. He washed bottles so that 
he could hear Sir Humphrey Davy’s lec- 
tures in the Royal Institution, History 
tells the story of too many who have 
risen from poverty to achievement for 
us to conclude that lack of wealth is an 
insurmountable barrier to success. Pov- 
erty may be a handicap but it does not 
mean the loss of the race. 

And finally, poverty cannot keep us 
from being rich toward God, or from 
finding a place in his Kingdom. Lazarus 
was taken to Abraham’s bosom, which 
was a Jewish figure for heaven. 


We may well thank God for prosper- 
ity. We may well try to do away with 
poverty, but we need to pray that ma- 
terial prosperity may not become our 
goal and weaken our characters as in- 
dividuals, as families, and as a nation. 
Jesus did not condemn prosperity but he 
warned against its dangers. 
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SHOP TALK 





THE COVER: While the special 
books material in this issue was 
being planned, one of the editors, a 
commuter, remarked that religious 
books were appearing with increas- 
ing frequency in the hands of 
transit-riding readers. The com- 
ment led to the cover photograph 
of a young woman in the subway 
reading a new book by English 
Vicar J. B. Phillips, Appointment 
with God. For the story on Phillips 
and a sample of his writing, see 
Christianity in Plain Words. 


Other suggestions for fall reading 
are included in an article on recent 
religious books by a layman, John 
Park Lee; a round-up of general 
books by a pastor, James B. Reid, 
of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia; a review of children’s 
books by an author, Ethel Maltby 
Gehres, of Jenkintown, Pennsy]l- 
vania, who has written more than 
twenty textbooks for children. 


The Editorial Comment, What 
Do People in Other Lands Think of 





James R. Hine 


Us? resulted from observations 
made on a round-the-world journey 
by James R. Hine, director of the 
McKinley Foundation, Presbyterian 
center for students at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The trip was a mis- 
sion to college students in many 
countries, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Student Work of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, 


As a former associate editor of 
this magazine, Janette T. Harring- 
ton has an unerring eye for the kind 
of material that finds its way into 
our pages. During a recent trip to 
the West Coast as Secretary for 
Education and Publicity for the 
Board of National Missions, Miss 
Harrington obtained a_pen-and- 
picture portrait of Cameron House, 
an unusual Presbyterian institution 
in San Francisco. 
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Biblical Troubleshooter Caroline Rogers and Robert Mason Pollock 9 
Traveling in fifty-five countries, Eugene 
Nida has worked in seventy-five aboriginal tongues 
to prevent slips in translations of Scripture. 








Of Mother Goose, Bears, and Baseball 
The young reader may find among these new 
books a treasure to take to his heart. 


Faith for a Troubled Age (iy be salebbadabeiies John Park Lee 14 
Christian authors are keenly aware of the 
problems and tensions that all of us face 
in the present-day world. 


Ethel Maltby Gehres 12 


Fall Nonfiction Harvest bearers 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By James R. Hine 





What Do People in Other Countries Think of Us? 


NE cannot escape American movies, no matter where 
he goes. He finds them in the cities and villages of 
almost every nation on earth. 

In Ibadan, Nigeria, a youth walked into the office of 
the United African Company with a gun in hand and or- 
dered the cashier to empty the contents of the cash register 
and hand them over. He was caught soon after; and in the 
investigation that followed, it was discovered that he had 
reinacted a scene almost exactly as he had observed it in an 
American gangster movie a week before. 

As my companion Bud Day, a Presbyterian youth worker 
in Allahabad, and I rode on a train from Poona to Bombay, 
three Indian boys joined us in our compartment. One of 
them was a graduate of the University of Michigan. I asked 
him his impressions of the United States before and after 
his college days. “Quite a contrast,” he replied, “Before, I 
thought of your country as Hollywood described it. Now 
I think of it in terms of the American homes into which I 
was invited while in your country.” A school girl in Thailand 
thought that America was inhabited by cowboys who spent 
most of their time chasing Indians. The movie industry has 
done untold harm, not only by unhealthy influences in other 
lands, but by misrepresenting America itself. The people 
of India, who incidentally are great movie-goers, think of 
us as the rich, sophisticated, cocktail-sipping, divorce-court, 
gangster-ridden nation Hollywood is so fond of portraying. 

Whether it is from the movies or a general notion gath- 
ered from many sources, people in other countries think of 
us as a land of wealthy people. In a talk to a youth rally in 
southwest India, I referred to the fact that many college 
students in the United States worked part time to pay 
expenses while going to school, In the question period, 
a boy asked, “Why would any American boy work while 
going to college, since all Americans are rich?” Maybe all 
Americans are rich, relatively speaking, but not in the way 
so many people imagine us to be. 

People learn about us through representatives sent to 
them by government and business agencies. The ones I 
met were, on the whole, good, especially those working in 
Point Four. For there are many who look down upon the 
people to whom they are sent and isolate themselves from 
them. 

The pulp magazines have made their way into the 
newsstands everywhere. They are sometimes printed in 
English—sometimes translated into the language of the 
country. And that they have been imitated, there is 
no doubt. The same lurid pictures appear on the covers 
even though the titles and language are different, 

American tourists go everywhere. They are good, bad, 
and indifferent. The obnoxious ones are the ones that get 
the attention and leave the impressions. 

There are many opportunities for tourists to do good 
public relations work for America: in travel agencies, con- 
tacts with custom and immigration officials, hotel clerks, 
waiters, and with people on the street who like to talk 
with visitors. Americans who are rude to officials, who 
complain constantly about service and food, or who are 
afraid to enter a villager’s hut lest they be contaminated, 
should stay at home. They do untold harm. 

On the other hand, most missionaries have created a 
favorable attitude in the minds of people of other lands in 
regard to Christianity and the countries which they repre- 
sent. They are close to the people and have worked un- 
selfishly without thought of personal gain. Those who have 
gone into the villages and lived where the natives live are 
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most successful, Those who live in homes with living stand. 
ards far above those of the people have not given as clear 
a witness, Missionaries should try to make it plain that they 
come as ambassadors of Christ and not as ones seeking to 
bring Western civilization to the people. 

America does not receive a good press in many of the 
papers of Asia. Stories of little importance are often twisted 
to meet editorial policy which is frequently anti-American, 
The Communists are waiting for the opportunity to tum 
people everywhere against us. When we sent our wheat to 
Pakistan in 1953, the Communists spread the rumor that 
what we sent was spoiled. They are constantly telling Asians 
that the United States is refusing to admit Red China into 
the United Nations because they are a colored race, and that 
we dropped the A-bomb on Japan instead of Germany for 
the same reason. The policies of the U.S. State Department 
are not always explained to the people of other lands. The 
United States Information Service is doing excellent work 
in interpreting American life, but we lack interpreters of 
our foreign policy. And so one hears bitter criticism ex- 
pressed by government spokesmen and the press of coun- 
tries in the Middle East and Asia. 

The opinion was often offered by people, especially in 
India, that would indicate they thought the United States 
was shortsighted in many of her policies and sacrificed 
long-time gains for immediate goals. This was particularly 
noticeable in the case of the military agreement with 
Pakistan which they said alienated vast numbers of Indian 
people from the United States. They feel, too, that we 
have an exaggerated fear of Communism. 

In the question period following talks in Germany, India, 
and Japan, I was asked, “Does the United States really want 
peace in the world?” The first time I heard the question I 
was startled. But I came to see it was a sincere question 
that came from the worried minds of people who were not 
sure. On the other hand, the Soviet Union seems to have 
sold the notion that it is, strictly for peace. I expressed 
opinion that the United States wanted peace above all else, 
and that the Soviet Union represented a new type of im- 
perialism in the world, but it was not easy to win belief 
for this point. 

Actions speak louder than words. Giving independence 
to the Philippines was one of the best things we ever did 
in showing the world how we feel about colonialism and 
how much we are interested in freedom. The president and 
the people of the Philippines are real friends of ours today, 
and we desperately need friends in the Far East. Korea and 
Thailand are two other countries we can count as warm 
friends, and possibly Pakistan. 

It has been said that war begins in the minds of men; 
peace begins there, too. Making friends isn’t a simple mat- 
ter of wishing for them. Neither is it easy for a nation of 
wealth and power to create in people who are struggling 
for a sound economic and political existence a spirit of 
rapport and friendship. 

There is a Committee on Friendly Relations that at- 
tempts to make contact with the more than 34,000 students 
from other lands who come to this country each vear for an 
education. These potential ambassadors of good will and 
friendship will play an important role in our future rela- 
tionships with the rest of the world. 

Every member of the Christian Church should appoint 
himself as an unofficial member of the Committee 0 
Friendly Relations. We can show through our individual 
and group life the true nature of Christian friendship. 
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Members of the committee revising the Japanese Bible confer with Dr, Eugene A. 
Nida (right), who is Secretary of Translations for the American Bible Society. 


Biblical 


Troubleshooter 


Eugene A. Nida has traveled to fifty-five countries 


and worked in seventy-five tongues while helping 


translators put the truths of the Bible 


into the everyday language of many peoples 


By Caroline Rogers and Robert Mason Pollock 


HE missionary, deep in the wilds 
of the Belgian Congo, paused be- 
fore the final words of his sermon 
to the congregation around him. Then, 
carefully pronouncing each sound in the 
natives’ own dialect, he concluded, “And 
Jesus will return to earth surrounded by 
white pants.” : 

His native listeners were delighted. 
Their eyes sparkled. With the return of 
Christ, they were all to be given white 
pants. It was a logical assumption—after 
all, why else would Jesus be surrounded 
by white pants if they were not for dis- 
tribution? 

What the missionary didn’t know 
was that in his attempt to translate the 
Bible into a strange and uncharted 
tongue, he had inadvertentlv substituted 
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white pants for angels. The native work- 
ing with him had given the proper word 
for angel, but he neglected to point out 
that in this particular African dialect 
there were two s sounds, one for angel, 
the other with a slightly different mean- 
ing—white pants. 

Another such incident happened with 
a missionary working with South Afri- 
can Hottentots. In their strange lan- 
guage there are twenty different ways 
to click one’s tongue, with each click a 
different word. This man so mispro- 
nounced consonants, vowels, and odd 
intonations of the voice that each Sun- 
day for weeks he dismissed his congre- 
gation with the words, “O Lord, kick 
us out gently, gently.” All the while he'd 
intended saying, “O Lord, dismiss us 


with thy blessings.” 

As in the case of the “white pants,” 
the congregation accepted this mis- 
translation in good faith. It turned out 
that many of these natives labored in 
nearby mines and were used to being 
brutally kicked around by callous fore- 
men. A “gentle” shoving appealed to 
them. It seemed much like improved 
working conditions. 

But sounds and tongue-twisters are 
only a few of the problems that a mis- 
sionary-translator has to grapple with 
before he has mastered the written and 
spoken word of a native language. 

“How do I make your people under- 
stand the term ‘love with your hearts’?” 
one missionary asked a Popoluca native 
in Latin America. 

“We love with our liver,” 
polite reply. 

“You do what?” the astonished mis- 
sionary asked, 

“The heart is not our center of emo- 
tion,” the native explained. “We love 
with our liver.” 

With problems like these facing Bible 
translators in every corner of the globe, 
somebody was needed to work with 
missionaries in the field, straightening 
out the language difficulties that con- 
stantly arose. That somebody turned out 
to be Dr. Eugene A. Nida. 

This wiry, energetic, thirty-nine-year- 
old man holds the unique job of Biblical 
troubleshooter. For the past eleven 
years, working in seventy-five different 
aboriginal tongues, traveling to fifty-five 
countries, Nida has aided missionaries 
in remote outposts, from the steaming 
jungles of the Amazon to the arid wastes 
of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. He is one of 
the few men who hold a Ph.D. in the 
rarely-heard-of field of descriptive lin- 
guistics. 

Troubleshooter Nida’s official title is 
secretary of translations for the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, one of the oldest and 
largest publishers of the world’s num- 
ber-one best seller. His headquarters 
are at the corner of iitenall Park 
Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street in New 
York City. 

Nida is a deeply religious man, in 
love with languages as far back as he 
can remember. “When I got my bache- 
lor’s degree in Greek,” he relates, “I used 
to think it was a difficult language. But 
a few years ago I found myself in the 
Belgian Congo. There I ran into a native 
dialect where a single word with seven- 
teen letters meant a seven-word sentence 
in English. Hawatakamupikizwa means 
‘they will cause him to be hit.’ Even at 
that, you have to be careful, If you get 
those letters in the wrong order, then it 
comes out something else altogether, or 
even means nothing at all.” 

Nida’s first job after college was with 
a linguistic institute, doing religious 
fieldwork and research in little-known 
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languages. The institute sent him to 
work among the primitive Tarahumara 
Indians in the northwest regions of 
Mexico. 

Here, at an altitude of nine thousand 
feet, where most of the inhabitants lived 
in caves in the mountains, he got his 
introduction into the type of life he had 
chosen for himself. 

Nida, then as now, liked people, and 
—when not poring over some obscure 
manuscript—was talking to or question- 
ing the natives. “I was extremely flat- 
tered,” he will tell vou laughingly, “that 
on my very first assignment everyone 
alwavs crowded around me asking me 
to talk. Somehow I had the feeling they 
overdoing it, so I asked one of 
them why. “You say such funny things, 
sir, he told me candidly. ‘We like to 
hear you talk so we c an go away and 
laugh at what vou sav.’ ” 

Among the things he had been say- 
ing was “get me a wife,” when he'd 
thought he was asking for someone to 
help him. 

Upon his return to the United States, 
Nida met Althea Sprague, a young 
teacher at Bacone College in Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. They were married the fol- 
lowing vear. _ 

Althea Nida fits into the pattern of 
her husband’s adventurous career oe 
too, has a religious background and 
vital interest in his work. preted ew 
ing him on all his trips, she acts as 
secretary and journalist, and compiles 
the thick-volumed files that must be 
kept on each of their missions. 

Together the Nidas have traveled 
through such out-of-the-way places as 
the Congo, Ecuador, Kenya, Thailand, 
and the Philippines. Thev plan to spend 
this year on an assignment that will 
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take them back to central Africa. 
They have traveled by a variety of 
transport, ranging from luxurious air- 
liners to native outrigger canoes. Con- 
ditions are often rigorous, Their only 
“must” for traveling, however, they will 
both explain in a single breath, is a can 
of DDT. “Before going to bed, we auto- 
matically turn back the sheets to see 
what we'll find,” Nida explains. “We 
feel sure there'll always be something, 
and generally there is. But we're used 
to it. We just cover the beds and our- 
selves with DDT, and that does it.” 
On one African trip, the Nidas were 
on a tight schedule along a particularly 
remote route, aboard a train that ran 
only twice a week. From somewhere 
word reached a missionary in that area 
that the Biblical troubleshooter was 
passing through. Determined to catch 
Nida to get help on a Bible translation 
the missionary was doing in the Ragoli 
language, he flagged the train and per- 
suaded the doctor and his wife to ac- 
company him on a short detour in his 
car, on the promise that he would get 
them back to the train at its next stop. 
The missionary, a sixty-five-year-old 
man, drove them in a_broken-down 
Ford across precarious mountain roads 
and ribbon-narrow trails to his home. 
There, for fifteen minutes, he explained 
his problems. Then they started a furi- 
ous, cross-country trip that was to take 
them to the train. Two-and-a-half hours 
later they caught up with it, but only, 
Nida points out, after traveling through 
an erea off-limits to white men. The 
week before, a “small revolution” among 
the natives and British had resulted in 
bloodshed and the loss of several lives. 
In his field contacts, Nida has uncov- 
ered many interesting aspects of native 
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Two Bolivian teachers and lay leaders, Justino Chispe and Gregorio Choque, seek Dr. 
Nida’s advice in revising the Aymara-language translation of the New Testament. 
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psychology. Not the least difficult to 
cope with has often been the amazingly 
rational logic of untrained minds. 

He tells of a missionary in Mexico 
who, speaking in the Trique language, 
for some time had been telling his lis- 
teners that two demons were asking for 
the body of Jesus. What he thought he 
was giving them was the story of Nico- 
demus and Joseph, two “rich men” who 
asked for Christ’s body. When he dis- 
covered his mistake, he corrected it, but 
the natives were very reluctant to ac- 
cept the change. 

The first was true, they argued, “Who 
else but demons would want the body 
of a dead man? Evil spirits are con- 
stantly spying on the souls of men in 
order to capture them 

It was a weary missionary who finally 
won his point. 

Misconceptions such as this were 
what in 1943 prompted Dr. Eric M. 
North, then general secretary of the 
American Bible Society, to seek out Dr, 
Nida’s help. North was keenly aware 
that Bible translations were inconsistent, 
that they needed some over-all trouble- 
shooter to tie the loose ends. 

Nida went quickly to work. His first 
rule was never to accept a native’s 
meaning for a word without a double- 
check for accuracy. 

Otherwise, a misunderstanding could 
occur similar to this one found among 
a Liberian tribe. Here, the natives were 
reciting the Lord’s Prayer as “do not 
catch us when we sin,” rather than “lead 
us not into temptation.” To them, as to 
many others in the world, sin was not 
sin unless you were caught. 

Nida learned countless other things. 
He found that missionaries couldn’t take 
a word that meant one thing in one part 
of the world to mean the same thing 
elsewhere. Along the shores of Lake 
Victoria, deep in the heart of the Dark 
Continent, you can’t say to the Zanaki 
people the words from Revelation 3:20: 

“Behold, I stand at the door, and knock.” 
This would mean Christ was a thief. 
For in Zanaki-land thieves knock on 
the doors of huts they intend to bur- 
glarize. If they hear movement inside, 
they run away, But an honest man comes 
to the house and calls the name of the 
person inside, identifying himself. 

In the Zanaki translation of the Bible, 
therefore, it is necessarv to say, “Behold, 
I stand at the door and call.” 

For Americans, who can board an ait- 
plane at LaGuardia Field in New York 
and fly overnight from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Pacific, it’s difficult to 
realize that there are isolated groups 
who have never heard of the sea. The 
Mossi tribes who live on the edge of 
the Sahara Desert have never seen 4 
ship and know nothing of anchors. It 
would naturally be useless to try to 


explain Hebrews 6:19 (RSV): “a sure 
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and steadfast anchor of the soul.” 

A translator must, therefore, search 
for parallels. In this case, they found the 
word picket-peg, for the Mossi people 
stake their animals out at night, tied to 
a picket-peg. So in their New Testa- 
ment, the phrase appears: “a strong and 
steadfast picket-peg for the soul.” 

Occasionally, however, the use of 
parallels has backfired. In one Indian 
language in Mexico, a missionary trans- 
lator wanted to quote John 1:14, where 
the Word of God is spoken of as “full 
of grace and truth.” The man decided 
that “grace” was, in a sense, a gift, but 
to make it stronger he decided it would 
have to be even more. He called it “a 
living gift.” 

The missionary experimented with 
the phrase on his native helper. The boy 
thought about it for a few minutes. The 
only living gifts exchanged by his peo- 
ple were chickens, so his interpretation 
was. “The Word of God is full of 
chicken and truth.” 





Peter Miller, a San Blas Indian, and Dr. Nida collaborate on a translation of Mark, 


Nida derives quiet satisfaction in 
pointing out that our way of thinking 
is not so superior as we sometimes feel 
it is. In working with natives around 
the world, he has come to realize that 
often their thought processes are sharper 
than our own. “We are accustomed to 
believing we are right because we're 
used to the way we think,” he says, and 
smiles as he gives some examples of 
concise native reasoning. 

For centuries, he will tell you, the 
Navajo Indians have spoken of worry 
and emotional upset by saying, “My 
mind is killing me”—which is what Sig- 
mund Freud said only fifty short years 
ago and modern psychologists are agree- 
ing on today, 

In the Uduk language of Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, “mind your own busi- 
ness” translates into “sit in the shade of 
your own hut”—pretty effective words 
for a supposedly primitive African 
tongue. 

One of the best examples of clear 
reasoning also comes from Sudan, where 
the tall black men of the Shilluk tribes 
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think of “stinginess” as “having a big} 
heart” and “generosity” as “having a 
small heart.” Contradictory? Well, the 
Shilluks look at it this way: “A stingy, 
selfish man is one who has grabbed 
everything he can and has put it into his 
heart, therefore his heart is big; while 
the generous man has given away almost 
all that he has; therefore, his heart is 
small.” 

Whatever the language or the idiom, 
Dr. Nida believes that the teachings of 
Christ can be translated so that every 
man can understand them—that the 
Bible is universal. He points out that 
labor, ingenuity, and painstaking effort 
on the part of the translator can bring 
out the rich, graphic phrases of its 
spiritual meaning. 

The job is enormous, he continues. 
In many cases, translation means more 
than the mere interpretation of words. 
It often means building an entire alpha- 
bet, for millions of people in the world 
have never seen their language written. 
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For the missionary-translator this in- 
volves writing down and memorizing 
thousands of words, and from. this, 
building a dictionary and grammar. 
Above all, he must be accurate. One 
lingual slip and an angel can quickly 
become a pair of pants. 

Today the Bible is distributed around 
the globe and translated into 1,077 lan- 
guages, with an equal number yet to 
be done. With the help of Biblical trou- 
bleshooter Eugene Nida, missionaries in 
far-flung outposts will continue to trans- 
late the great truths of the Prince of 
Peace into words that every man can 
call his own. 


How effective are those words? Well, 
Dr. Nida always remembers the story 
a missionary told him long ago. A little 
Luba-Lulu boy, somewhere in the cen- 
tral Congo, was listening intently while 
the missionary read from the Bible. 
When he had closed the book, the child 
looked up with round, wide eyes. 

“Oh, sir,” he said, “may I have that 
book? It made holes in my heart.” 





Successful teaching 
is assured with 





(formerly The Snowden-Douglass 
Sunday School Lessons) 


The 34th annual volume of this 
outstanding commentary on the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons in- 
cludes an abundance of fresh, interest- 
ing and useful material, making Sun- 
day School lessons a joy to prepare. 
Features include: 


¢ Complete, lesson plans 

e Striking illustrations 

e Evangelical emphasis 

¢ Audio-visual aid suggestions 

¢ Famous Hints to Teachers 
And —a discussion of the Christian 
approach to sex and alcohol which is 


truly a Biblical answer to the Kinsey 
Report. $2.95 
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Communion— 
and Common Sense 





by J. B. Phillips 


The author of Letters to Young 
Churches and The Gospels now brings 
his unique approach and forceful 
style to a study of what Communion 
means to today’s Christians. With 
vivid examples from everyday life, 
J. B. Phillips explains how the ordi- 
nary Christian can make Communion 
more spiritually satisfying, and thus 
deepen his entire religious experience. 

His practical, frank discussion, de- 
void of mysticism, but full of the true 
glory of the Lord’s Supper, will bring 
new light and understanding to’ all 
who read it. $1.75 


wherever books are sold 


The Macmillan 


60 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 
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Of 


Mother Goose, 


bears, 


and Baseball 


By Ethel Maltby Gehres 





This illustration and that on the next page from 
Marguerite di Angeli’s “Book of Nursery and Mother 
Goose Rhymes,” Published by Doubleday and Co.., Inc. 


The young reader may find among these new books a treasure to take to his heart 


To recommend a mere handful of 
books among the hundreds of juveniles 
published during the current year cer- 
tainly puts a reviewer on the spot, A 
book can be such a precious thing to a 
child that he must not be let down. 
So here, then, is our list of some of this 
year’s best, presented with the sincere 
hope and belief that among them every 
juvenile reader may find a treasure to 
take to his heart. 


FOR 
THE YOUNGEST 


BOOK that will stand the test of 
countless rainy-day rereadings 
is Mike’s House, by Julia Sauer 
(Viking, New York; $2.50). 
One cold, blizzardy day four- 

year-old Robert lost his way while going 
to “Mike’s house.” Not until a helpful 
waitress solves the mystery of its loca- 
tion is a policeman able to take the 
youngster where he wants to go. Don 
Freeman’s drawings of the pudgy little 
boy are especially appealing to young 
readers. 

Another lighthearted story for the 
youngest readers is Pumpkin, Ginger, 
and Spice, by Margaret G. Otto (Holt, 
New York, 1953; $2.50). Because the 
three dachshund puppies were the color 
of pumpkin, ginger, and spice, they were 
given these appetizing names by their 
owner, Miss Marvelous, who ran the vil- 
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lage bakeshop, Life was one adventure 
after another for these puppies. They 
were always in trouble but seemed to 
slide out of every difficulty with ease. 
No one, young or old, who has any feel- 
ing for dachshunds will be able to resist 
this story or Barbara Cooney’s amusing 
pictures. 

Miriam Schlein, author of the well- 
liked The Four Little Foxes, has done 
another appealing tale, which she calls 
Elephant Herd (William R. Scott, New 
York; $2.00), a book that is unusually 
attractive in format and illustration. The 
author knows jungle life and fills the 
pages with interesting information about 
African wild elephants and their com- 
munity way of life. This book would 
make a good follow-up for children after 
a visit to the zoo. As they read about 
the exciting experiences of the two little 
wild elephants, the youngsters would 
undoubtedly sympathize with the caged 
animals, standing around in a zoo and 
eating peanuts all day. Symeon Shi- 
min’s bold, black-and-green pictures are 
most successful in expressing the effect 
of motion among the animals in the 
shadowy jungle. 

The Thanksgiving Story, by Alice 
Dalgliesh (Scribner, New York; $2.50). 
In story and illustration, this is one of the 
most distinguished of the year’s books 
for young children. It is sure to be 
eagerly read by those young Americans 
who are beginning to wonder what 


Thanksgiving Day is all about. The au- 
thor tells the story of one Mayflower 
family, its hardships on the voyage and 
during the first winter. She describes 
the Pilgrims’ friendly relations with the 
Indians, the planting and harvesting of 
the first crops, the giving of thanks for 
their blessings, and finally the Thanks- 
giving feast. Helen Sewell’s primitive 
pictures add authenticity to this story of 
New England pioneers. 

A book that children are going to 
love, laugh over, and want to hear again 
and again is The Loudest Noise in the 
World, by Benjamin Elkin (Viking, New 
York; $2.50). It will be just as exciting 
as any comic book they have ever seen. 
Little Prince Hulla-Baloo asks the king, 
his father, to give him the loudest noise 
in the world for his birthday present. 
The surprise that comes to Hulla-Baloo 
on his birthday is completely convincing 
and very, very funny. James Daugherty’s 
amusing illustrations contribute toward 
making this book a fine good-night story. 

The very first book of all to be bought, 
read aloud, and put into a child’s hand 
is Mother Goose. The Book of Nursery 
and Mother Goose Rhymes, illustrated 
by Marguerite di Angeli (Doubleday, 
New York; $5.00), is the latest to date. 
Mrs, di Angeli has made beautiful illus- 
trations for 260 rhymes; there are thirty- 
two pages in full color. Her pictures, soft 
in color and traditional in feeling, make 
this an altogether lovely Mother Goose. 
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FOR THE 
MIDDLE GROUP 
(From 7 to teen-age) 


eENRY Huggins is back again. 

This time he is costarred with 

his loyal, bumbling, well- 

intentioned mutt named Rib- 

sy. In Henry and Ribsy 
(Morrow, New York; $2.50), Beverly 
Cleary has once more shown keen un- 
derstanding of a small boy’s nature and 
gives us a book that youngster and 
grown-up can enjoy together. Henry and 
Ribsy seem always to be in trouble; 
Henry's embarrassment caused by a 
home haircut is told with great good 
humor and wit. With his irresistible pic- 
tures, Louis Darling shares honors for 
producing a topnotch book. 

From their nursery days, most chil- 
dren love stories about bears, So we are 
sure they will welcome Here Come the 
Bears! by Alice Goudey (Scribner, New 
York; $2.25) Four kinds of real bears 
are here—grizzly, polar, brown, and 
black. There is nothing fanciful about 
the training the mother bears give their 
cubs in their natural environment, or 
about the real dangers they constantly 
encounter. The factual text and the 
lively pictures of the four bear families 
make this an excellent book for the child 
with an interest in habits of wild animals. 

The Long Christmas Eve, by Eliza- 
beth Duryea (Houghton Mifflin, Boston; 
$2.00), is oustending among this year’s 
books. Although written for the seven-to- 
eleven age group, a reader of any vintage 
will enjoy this lovely Christmas story that 
mingles snowy streets, old houses on 
Beacon Hill in Boston, and carolers, with 
a happy blending of American and 
Bavarian Christmas customs—a rare ac- 
complishment. The story is packed full 
of mysteries and surprises for the twins, 
Karl and Maria, and their parents, na- 
tives of Oberammergau in the Bavarian 
Alps. The author skillfully shows how 
many of the parents’ “old country” 
Christmas customs bring added happi- 
ness to their American-reared children. 
Elizabeth Duryea gives such individual- 
ity to her characters that when we close 
the book, we feel that we are reluctantly 
ending a delightful visit. Lis] Weil's 
illustrations of a snowy Christmas Eve 
on Beacon Hill are just right. 

Impunity Jane, by Rumer Godden 
(Viking, New York; $2.50), is a sturdy 
little china doll who for fifty years had 
a lonely existence sitting on a_ hard, 
beaded cushion in a doll’s house. Then 
one day she was rescued by Gideon, a 
small boy who had never outgrown his 
secret liking for dolls. From then on, life 
in Gideon’s pocket was a series of ad- 
ventures for Impunity Jane. Adrienne 
Adams’s pictures give to young readers 
a keen sense of the changes half a cen- 
tury has brought to child life in London: 
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the illustrations also play a large part 
in making Jane the personality she is. 

In The Courage of Sarah Noble 
(Scribner, New York; $2.00), Alice Dal- 
gliesh has given the seven-to-eleven- 
year-olds a “really true” pioneer story of 
early New England. Children are given 
a valuable picture of pioneer life in the 
author’s descriptions of Sarah Noble’s 
encounters with the Indians and the 
many hardships and dangers she met 
with such great courage. Leonard Weis- 
gard’s authentic drawings add interest 
to this historical tale. 

Little League Champions, by Joseph 
Olgin (Dutton, New York; $2.50), de- 
scribes the ups and downs of Pee-Wee, 
the shortstop on a midget baseball team. 
This sports story is well-written, not too 
technical, but the baseball jargon is all 
here, as well as a close-up of the 
thoughts and feelings of a baseball play- 
er on the field. Young baseball enthusi- 
asts will put a real O.K. on this book. 

Based on the “two’s company, three’s 
a crowd” theme, Ginnie and the New 





Girl, by Catherine Woolley (Morrow, 
New York; $2.50), is a moving story. 
The “outside” girl, Ginnie, develops new 
resources and works out a happy solu- 
tion of the situation. There is plenty of 
action and credible characters not too 
good to be true. 

In these days when schools and clubs 
are opening Hower-arranging contests 
to juniors, Flower Arrangements for 
Juniors, by Virginia Stone Marshall 
(Little, Brown, Boston; $2.75), is a time- 
ly book. Young readers may at first scoff 
at the preschoolish approach to the four 
general principles of flower arrange- 
ment, but all will be forgiven as the 
young horticulturists try out the many 
suggestions for making artistic arrange- 
ments from gay flowers or dried weeds. 

The youngsters who like true stories 
will enjoy two late additions to the 
popular “Making of America” series 


(Abingdon, Nashville; $1.50). George 
Washington, First President, by Elsie 
Ball, is a readable biography, stressing 
the events in the first President’s life that 
trained him for responsibilities in peace 
and war. La Salle, River Explorer, by 
Alberta Powell Graham, describes the 
bravery and success of La Salle’s explor- 
ations on the Mississippi that gave 
France claim to Louisiana, 

Of Marguerite Henry’s many stories 
of horses, none is more heartwarming 
than the revised edition of Justin Mor- 
gan Had a Horse (Rand McNally, New 
York; $2.95). Wesley Dennis’s drawings 
of Little Bub, the pint-sized stallion, add 
charm to a book that will delight horse- 
lovers young and old. 


FOR 
TEEN-AGERS 


OHN Tunis’s Go, ‘team, Go! (Mor- 

row, New York; $2.75) would prob- 

ably be the boys’ book of the year 

by vote of teen-age readers. Mr. 

Tunis has written many fine 
sports books, and this basketball story 
matches any of them. He has an expert 
knowledge of basketball and makes the 
game as exciting to the reader as it is 
to the fans who are yelling their lungs 
out at the game, Without being preachy, 
the author makes fair play compete for 
interest with winning a game. 

A book that will be popular with the 
teen-agers this fall is Anne Emery’s 
High Note, Low Note (Westminster, 
Philadelphia; $2.50). Jean, one of the 
familiar Burnaby family, is just entering 
her senior year in high school. We fol- 
low her through the year as she ex- 
periences all sorts of complications fa- 
miliar to every adolescent, But being a 
Burnaby, Jean has such a clever way of 
facing her ups and downs that the story 
is not only exciting but fun to read. 
Anne Emery knows all about the fun 
of growing up. 

The background for Betty Cavanna’s 
new story, Six on Easy Street (West- 
minister, Philadelphia; $2.50) is Nan- 
tucket, where the Sanford family has 
inherited a small inn. Life in this New 
England town is skillfully drawn, and 
there is that warmth and portrayal of 
family life that this author does so well. 

James Ramsey Ullman, author of the 
adult best seller The White Tower, has 
this time written a stirring mountain- 
climbing novel for teen-agers, Banner 
in the Sky (Lippincott, Philadelphia; 
$2.75). An experienced climber, Mr. 
Ullman takes the reader step by step up 
the menacing heights of a mountain peak 
in Switzerland. In these days of moun- 
tain-climbing consciousness, this story 
of tense determination, written in the 
author's fine style, is a welcome addition 
to the year’s teen-age fiction. 
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PAUL TILLICH is the author of Love, Power, and Justice. 





Christian authors are keenly aware of the problems and tensions confronting all of us 


MONG today’s writers Paul Tillich 
| oo to me with compelling 

force. I am compelled to respect 
his profound knowledge; I am often in 
difficulties with but inspired by his the- 
ology; I am swept along by the grandeur 
of his concepts which are couched in 
magnificent prose. But above all I am 
deeply moved by his reiterated descrip- 
tion of being “grasped by Christ,” be- 
coming “a new creature” in Him. 

The latest of his books, Love, Power, 
and Justice (Oxford University Press, 
New York and London; 1954; $2.50) 
brings into living reality, related to each 
other and to mankind, these great con- 
cepts. Because of their basic relation- 
ships, they cannot, Tillich states, be 
studied separately. He goes to the root 
meaning of these three essentials in the 
life in Christ and shows how superficial 
understanding of their nature frequently 
leads Christians to believe that they are 
in conflict. 

Many, for example, believe that love 
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and justice are mutually exclusive. 
Power, to many others, is actually un- 
christian, But in this amazing tour de 
force Tillich shows that far from con- 
tradicting or excluding each other they 
complement, supplement, and actually 
are inextricably intertwined, 

His analyses are convincing, to me 
at least, and as these concepts are rooted 
in our common ground of being, God, 
Tillich has broadened and deepened my 
awareness of God. One gem from the 
book: “The relation of justice to love 
in personal encounters can be adequate- 
ly described through three functions of 
creative justice, namely, listening, giv- 
ing, and forgiving.” 

Tillich’s little book, 125 pages, pro- 
vides an unintended supplement to An- 
ders Nygren’s massive Agape and Eros, 
(Westminster, Philadelphia; 1953; 
$7.00). Republication in a single volume 
of this great book originally published in 
England in two volumes in 1932 and 
1938 provides for us in the tradition of 


Calvin an emphasis which is too often 
missing—the centrality of the love of 
God for man in the structure of our 
faith. 

The size of this book will frighten 
many—it is 741 pages—but I found it 
exciting, compelling, and easy to read. 

Fascinating is the struggle agape 
(the New Testament word for love) 
has had to maintain its central position 
in Christian thought—“to the Jews, a 
stumbling block; to the Greeks, foolish- 
ness.” Not even its great exponents, John 
and Paul, developed it fully, John stated 
flatly that “God is agape” but he tended 
to confine it “to the brethren.” Paul's 
“Hymn to Agape,” I Corinthians 13, is 
probably its most lovely description; his 
other letters are shot full of his expo- 
sition of it—“while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us.” But Paul never went 
as far as John and said “God is agape.” 
Both saw in Christ the incarnation of 
agape. 

Against agape was ranged the Jewish 
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concept of righteousness under the law 
earning God’s love; Greek philosophy 
which could not conceive of God’s con- 
descending to men, their highest con- 
cept being eros, man’s passionate search 
and love for God which would lift men 
out of their material, sordid, earthbound 
lives to absorption in the infinite. The 
early church fathers attempted to syn- 
thesize; some clung to the law, nomos; 
others tried to Christianize eros. Augus- 
tine’s great contribution was caritas, a 
full synthesis of the two opposing con- 
cepts. To Luther, says Nygren, belongs 
the eternal credit of restoring agape to 
its New Testament meaning, 

Tillich says agape does for all forms 
of human love—passion (libido), concern 
for others (phile) and eros what revela- 
tion does to reason—strikes into it from 
above and transforms it, making it a 
“new creature.” 

I believe nothing is harder for modern 
man with his emphasis on reason to 
grasp. God’s love for men is unreason- 
able, indiscriminate, cannot be earned, 
is poured out on all in a tremendous, 
warm, creative, sustaining flood. Nygren’s 
book has had its impact on the ministers; 
it must reach the laymen if we are to be 
Protestant Christians and not trinitarian 
Jews, operating under a Christian “law” 
which imprisons and confines. 

For those whose interests lie outside 
theology but who want to taste Tillich, 
I urge The Shaking of the Foundations 
(Scribners, New York; 1952; $2.75). It 
is a collection of sermons that are deep- 
ly moving and at times strike at the 
reader with crushing force. 

It is nothing short of amazing to me 
that a man schooled in another language 
can think and write with such power in 
English. Christ is central in this preach- 
ing and He is a Christ in our time, reach- 
ing out to men terrorized by the atom, 
by Communism, brutalized in concentra- 
tion camps, starving, dying, despairing, 
almost hopeless. This is no milk-and-wa- 
ter preaching to leave the smugly pious 
undisturbed. This will tear up a smug, 
placid faith by the roots. It is preaching 
for adults. I predict that if you do read 
these sermons you will more than ever 
believe that only in God are we secure. 

Conscience and Compromise, by Ed- 
ward LeRoy Long, Jr. (Westminster, 
Philadelphia; 1954; $3.00). Publication 
of this book by our own Westminister 
Press should be a source of gratification 
to our Church. It deals with a tough, 
unpopular, but highly essential branch 
of theology called “casuistry”—the rela- 
tion of “what is demanded by the ulti- 
mate standards of the Christian ethic to 
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what can be expected of men in the par- 
ticular situations of common life,” as the 
author puts it. 

As every honest man knows, he sim- 
ply cannot live up to the absolutes de- 
manded by Jesus. Compromise is always 
forced upon us creatures of time and 
space if we are to survive. 

Only three courses are open: We can 
(and most of us do) practice an uncon- 
scious casuistry, pretending or actually 
believing that no conflict between 
Christ’s demands and our performance 
exists; we can accept a second-rate sys- 
tem of compromise with attendant low- 
ering of moral and ethical standards; or 
we can struggle to an honest casuistry 
which will always remind us that we can 
never express perfect love or justice, 
never perfect use of power, never perfect 
honesty. We can be constantly aware 
that all of us “fall short of the glory of 
God” but we shall seek, always mindful 
of our fallible, limited natures, to do with 
God’s help and in conformity with con- 
science what seems to us the best pos- 
sible thing in each particular situation. 

Having done so, we can then ask 
God’s forgiveness for our inadequacy. 
Confident of that, we can hope that in 
time we can come closer to Christ’s 


demands and thus serve him and our 


neighbors better. And best of all, we 
shall never believe that we are “good.” 
We are kept reminded that there is 
none good but God. 

Smoke on the Mountain, by Joy 
Davidman (Westminster, Philadelphia; 
1954; $2.50). This is another ten-strike 
by our Westminster Press. 

It's almost, to me at least, lese 
majeste to speak of a writer on the same 
plane as C. S. Lewis (to whom the 
author dedicates this book), but she 
writes with the same fervid, passionate 
conviction, the same ruthless honesty, 
the same directness, the same down-to- 
earth approach, and with a dry, flashing, 
affectionate wit. Masculine conceit would 
add: “She writes like a man.” 

Hers is a faith not up in the clouds 
but emerging out of the battle of mod- 
ern life, yet based on the eternals which 
are beyond time. Her device is to take 
the Ten Commandments and _para- 
phrase them into positive injunctions by 
which those who love God and would 
express that love can try to live. For 
example, the Third Commandment be- 
comes: “Thou shalt take the name of 
the Lord thy God in earnest.” 

Delicious is her discussion of the 
modern Sunday with the reports of a 
Martian observer recording human hab- 
its and men’s worship of the sun god, 
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THE PRAYERS OF 


Peter 
Marshall 


Edited and with 
Prefaces by 


CATHERINE MARSHALL 


The life story of Peter Mar- 
shall, A Man Called Peter, has 
inspired readers by the thous- 
ands; his stories and prayers, 
God Loves You, is another 
continuing success, and his 
moving sermon, Let’s Keep 
Christmas, may well become a 
seasonal classic. Now published 
for the first time is this col- 
lection of 276 of Peter Mar- 
shall’s moving Senate and pas- 
toral prayers. Through them 
shine all the wisdom, warmth, 
and humanity of a man whose 
spirit has touched the heart 
and soul of all America. 
$3.00 
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Edited by RUTH M. ELMQUIST. A 
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ing contributors as Lloyd C. 
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Norman Vincent Peale. Intro- 
duction by Daniel A. Poling. 
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FAITH FOR 
A TROUBLED AGE 


oiling their bodies with the holy oils, 
while others in a frenzy of “religious 
hysteria” dash themselves to pieces in 
machines, Compelling is her discussion 
of false witness, most appropriate in 
these days of suspicion and indiscrim- 
inate accusation. 

If God Be for Us, by Robert E. Luc- 
cock (Harper, New York; 1954; $2.50). 
I'm allergic to most collections of sermons 
and must confess that I approached this 
one as a kind of chore. Wrong again, The 
preacher, a Congregational minister in 
New Haven, is also an editor of The 
Pulpit Digest and the author of other 
books. He has in his foreword mentioned 
one slight difficultv—these sermons were 
actually preached and the form of direct 
address and pulpit colloquialisms de- 
tract slightly from literary style. 

The sermons are addressed to modern 
man and his problems. But in all of them 
man and his problems never become 
central, God is always central, and man, 
struggling with his problems, will find 
that the answers are not always what 
he expects, but answers there are always 
in God. 

Sermons which I found pertinent were 
on loneliness, suffering, death, sin, and 
false gods. Two Christmas sermons and 
an Easter message were tops—new and 
fresh, vet as old as Christ. I felt his dis- 
cussion of anxiety would have been 
better had it called its object “worrv.” 
Anxietv is coming to have a technical 
meaning—the basic human situation 
which none can escape. Worry can be 
banished: anxiety can only be accepted 
and lived with bv courage. 

For the Living of These Days, bv 
William M. Elliott. Tr. (Jolin Knox Press, 
Richmond; 1954: $2.00). The author, a 
minister in our sister communion, the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S., ad- 
dresses himself as does Luecock to va- 
rious human problems and _ situations. 
These are not sermons but are written 
in simple, direct form—more like in- 
formal chats. 

The book is, to me, a little uneven, 
Some of the counseling is excellent, 
most of it good; some rather ordinary 
and facile. He understands his fellow 
man and writes as one who has himself 
experienced many of the difficulties he 
seeks to ease for others. I was happy to 
have the chapter on self-pity, a deadly 
condition to which many pious souls are 
subject. He handles the problem of guilt 
well; his discussion of the sacred nature 
of a promise is needed by all of us. 
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His chapters on forgiveness, change, 
man’s major problem—himself and en- 
vironment—are among his best. I liked 
his emphasis on living one day at a time 
and wondered why he had not men- 
tioned the thousands of members of Al- 
coholics Anonymous who have found 
this Christian doctrine effective. 

His final chapter closes the book with 
force and vigor. Discussing the kind of 
comfort we shall get from God he re- 
minds us that what God knows we need 
and what He will give us is not a seda- 
tive but a tonic—the same comfort God 
gave Elijah wallowing in self-pity under 
his juniper tree, “Get up and get going.” 

Neither of the above books is as pro- 
found and searching as Beyond Anxiety, 
by James A. Pike (Scribner, New York; 
1954; $2.75). This has been previously 
reviewed in this magazine, but this re- 
viewer cannot help citing it in compari- 
son with the two above to which it is 
so similar. 

What is eminently satisfying is that 
all three are not content with the popu- 
lar approach to man’s problems so wide- 
ly disseminated today by so many 
pseudo-prophets. For all three, God is 
central; man exists for God, not God 
for man. All three offer no pat solutions, 
no easy answers, no assurance of success 
as men think of success. 

All three keep their reader’s eyes on 
God and God’s love for man, They trv 
to teach us how to let go and let God 
save us. They believe that all of us have 
“followed too much the devices and de- 
sires of our own hearts and there is no 
health in us.” Man is placed in his proper 
relationship to his Creator and Saviour. 
There is no attempt to do what other 
more facile and less theologically sound 
writers do—attempt to make God, as 
Bishop Emmerich of Detroit expressed 
it, a cosmic bellhop, hustling to provide 
men with health, happiness, security, 
ease, peace of mind, and business suc- 
cess when the right buttons are pushed. 

Each One Teach One, by Majorie 
Medary (Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York; 1954; $3.00) is the story of 
Frank Laubach’s world literacy mission 
—one of the greatest gifts Western Chris- 
tians have given the rest of the world. 
It’s readable and interesting and illus- 
trates in compelling fashion the collat- 
eral problems that arise when original 
problems are solved, We Christians are 
people of “the Book,” the Bible. Those 
to whom we present Christ must be able 
to read about him and so we teach them 
to read. But they cannot spend all their 
time reading the Bible. 

Who is going to write the other books 


to be read by Africans, Japanese, Kore. 
ans, Indians, Copts, Fellahin, Arabs, 
Hindus, Pakistani, Turks, Latin Ameri- 
cans, and Afghans (the people, not the 
shawls) are going to read? Western 
Christians? Western pagans? Commu- 
nists? Frank Laubach has smashed vig- 
orously at this strongest of — barriers 
which keep men subject—illiteracy. He 
knows the terrific force he has unleashed, 
Providing good reading for the new lit- 
erates is another problem for the world 
mission of the Church. 

How Our Bible Came to Us, by 
H. G. G. Herklots (Oxford University 
Press, New York; 1954; $3.50), in addi- 
tion to presenting a fascinating story of 
Jewish and Christian scholarship through 
the ages, the devoted work of copyists, 
illuminators, translators, and archaeol- 
ogists, gives two vital answers which 
could, but probably won't, dispel a lot 
of agitation about “tinkering” with God's 
Word. 

“There is no standard text” of the 
New Testament, Hence there is no 
standard translation. Even the Old Tes- 
tament text, once thought to be standard, 
is now being checked against newly-dis- 
covered manuscripts, Besides, none of 
the manuscripts discovered in recent 
times nor any of the new translations in- 
cluding that of the Revised Standard 
Version has affected Christian doctrine 
in any way. 

This book shows, without actually 
saying so, that no rationalization can 
make the Bible a purely human book. 
Over no other book have so many men 
worked so hard and so effectively to dig 
out its origins, to search out meanings, 
to translate its Hebrew and Greek into 
the common tongues. It has its own au- 
thority; it spoke to men of old; it speaks 
to us today. 

A Treasury of the Kingdom, compiled 
by E. A. Blackburn (Oxford University 
Press, New York; 1954; $3.50), is an an- 
thology of writings of writers ancient, 
medieval, and modern on various as- 
pects of the Christian message. It opens 
with Erasmus; the last quotation is from 
Augustine. Moderns such as T, S. Eliot, 
a German pastor in a_ concentration 
camp, and Toynbee; ancients such as 
Plato and Epictetus; writers of the 
Middle Ages such as Abelard and Fran- 
cis of Assisi are represented, A good 
book to keep by one’s bed—or to slip in 
one’s pocket when traveling. 

Community of Faith, by T. Ralph 
Morton (Association Press, New York; 
1954; $2.50) challenges the Church to 
relate itself to modern life. The author, 
a Scot and a leader of the celebrated 
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Iona Community, has as his central 
thesis that Christianity essentially has 
always been a society of men, not a re- 
ligion. He traces the development of this 
society and how it has adapted to pre- 
serve the faith in a pagan world—the 
miniscule Apostolic Church, other- 
worldy, concentrating on the faith, hav- 
ing all things in common, looking for 
the immediate coming of the Lord; the 
Church under Rome becoming formal- 
ized, powerful, using the state and being 
used by it; the rise of monasticism in the 
Middle Ages which preserved the faith; 
the Reformation with its concentration 
on the Christian family; the missionary 
church which followed; the Victorian 
church emphasizing Christian charity. 

Now the Church is failing to preserve 
this society of the faithful. It cannot go 
back to any of the former methods. The 
Church must pioneer and seek new ex- 
pressions of the faith in community. 
Morton suggests three essentials: Any 
Christian group trying to translate its 
faith into living must see all its members 
fully as persons without regard to race, 
economic level, or sex; it must be con- 
cerned for all the activities of all its 
members; it must restore true freedom 
of choice to all men. 

Jesus and His Times, by Daniel-Rops, 
(Dutton, New York; 1954; $5.00). 
Henry Petiot, the author who uses the 
above pen name, tells the story of Jesus 
with all the force of a fine intellect, 
careful scholarship, and moving prose. 

Daniel-Rops is a Roman Catholic and 
writes out of the background of that 
church. But nothing in the book is of- 
fensive to the Protestant reader and the 
story of Jesus’s life gains from the wealth 
of Roman Catholic tradition which the 
writer gives the reader. He is always 
scrupulous to mark tradition as tradition; 
he accepts as fact only the accounts in 
the Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles. 

His meticulous presentation of Pales- 
tinian life, his knowledge of the Jewish 
law and tradition, his study of Roman 
and Greek culture of Jesus’s time en- 
able him to present the Christ vividly, 
clearly, and realistically. But this is a 
love story; the author loves our Lord 
with a strong passion which makes him 
always reverent. There is no cheapening. 

He is a Christian. He boggles at no 
miracles. He accepts the mystery of the 
Incarnation. He offers no pseudo-scien- 
tific explanations for things beyond 
mortal ken. In effect the author says: 

“Here is Jesus, the Son of Man and 
Son of God, living as a man among men 
and yet always divine. I love him. I 
want you to love him too.” 
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THIS GIFT BIBLE MAY HELP 


, Maroon buckram, $6.00 
Genuine leather, gilt 
edges, gift-boxed, $10.00 
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CHANGE SOMEONE’S LIFE 


Chances are most people on your Christ- 
mas list own a Bible written 343 years 
ago, and filled with old-fashioned expres- 
sions that are hard to understand today. 
Too often, therefore, it lies in their homes 
respected, but neglected. 

Now you can give those you love a 
Bible written in the living language of to- 
day—the great Revised Standard Version. 
Here is a Bible so clear and powerful, so 
easy to read, that it encourages people to 
turn to it far more often. And religious 
leaders praise the RSVB as a more accu- 
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rate Bible, too. . . because it is based on 
the earliest known manuscripts. 

This Christmas, bring new spiritual 
riches to those you love—give the Re- 
vised Standard Version. As this great 
Bible strengthens their understanding of 
God’s Word, it can bring them—perhaps 
for the very first time—all the help and 
stimulation the Scriptures offer in these 
troubled days. 


THOMAS | \) ELSON & SONS 
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Now: an illustrated RSVB 


—only $3.50 $ 
Here’s the ideal gift for young & 
people: the i/iustrated RSVB, with 
12 full-page, full-color paintings #: 
of beloved Biblical incidents, g 
PLUS 12 full-page 6-color maps 
showing Christianity’s birthplace. 
The illustrated RSVB has ahand- : 
some black limp binding stamped g 
with genuine gold; pages have 
red edges. And every copy comes 
in a handsome maroon-and-gold = * 
gift box. $ 
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The Bible translated 
by Americans into the 
American language 
you use every day. 
$4.50 at all bookstores 


THE SMITH-GOODSPEED COMPLETE BIBLE 


[INCLUDING THE APOCRYPHA] 


Other Smith-Goodspeed Bibles available. 
Write for a free brochure describing the complete selection. 
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Nonfiction 


Harvest 


By James B. Reid 


Have Fun with Your Children by 
“Miss Frances” Horwich and Reginald 
Werrenrath, Jr. (Prentice-Hall, New 
York; $2.95.) 

Though Dr. Horwich contends that 
her book is in reality a philosophy, and 
though the contention is right, this vol- 
ume is that practical kind of philosophy 
which can be understood, embraced, and 
practiced by everyone who deals with 
children. “Miss Frances” writes as pre- 
cisely as she teaches, but to an older 
group of people. Interspersed with deep 
insights into the nature of children are 
recipes for making modeling clay, rec- 
ommendations for buying phonograph 
records, and suggestions for various 
kinds of parties. 

The volume will be of most value to 
the parents of young children, of some 
value to the church-school teachers of 
young children, and conceivably might 
serve certain couples’ groups as a source- 
book in preparing program material for 
discussion at meetings. 
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Illustration by Henry B. Kane from The Wilderness of John Muir, 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1954 


Adventures in Politics by Richard L. 
Neuberger. (Oxford University Press, 
New York; $3.50.) 

Here is thrilling reading for those who 
are at all concerned about the role of 
politics on the American scene. Richard 
L. Neuberger and his attractive wife are 
both members of the Oregon legislature 
(he a senator, she a representative). 

Both premise their political activity 
on the idea that state government is of 
increasing significance in the American 
structure and deserves, therefore, more 
thought, more conviction, and more 
statesmanship. As one reads this well- 
written story, he places less credence 
in the old chestnut about politics being 
a dirty business, and more in the view 
of Senator Paul Douglas, who contends 
that on both sides of the political fence, 
at present, American government 
abounds with men and women of char- 
acter, wisdom, and ability. 

The Wilderness World of John Muir 
by Edwin Way Teale. (Houghton Mif- 


flin, Boston; $4.50.) 

When, toward the end of his life, 
Emerson compiled his famous list, “My 
Men,” he began with Thomas Carlyle 
and ended with John Muir. Mr. Teale 
contends that this was no undeserved 
compliment, and here treats not only 
of Muir’s nature-writing, but of his life 
and faith as well. Nature-lovers must 
read this book, and the larger part of 
the reading public should read it. 

Reviewers seldom have an opportu- 
nity to comment on the format of a 
book; this book demands such comment. 
The binding and typefaces of this vol- 
ume combine to render it handsome. 
Henry Kane’s illustrations are almost 
breathtaking, 

A Dangerous Freedom by Bradford 
Smith. (Lippincott, Philadelphia; $3.95.) 

The signs of the times have long sug- 
gested the need for Americans to take 
another look at some of the concepts of 
their basic liberties. Here is a book which 
does precisely that in an objective, 
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straightforward, and impressive way. 

Already a prolific and effective author, 
Mr. Smith here treats of our basic con- 
cept of the freedom of assembly, this 
being “the dangerous freedom.” The au- 
thor sees rightly that together with other 
American principles of liberty, “the 
dangerous freedom” presses its rootage 
back behind John Locke to the Protes- 
tant Reformation, Then he traces the 
development of the concept straight | 
through to the present instant. In pass- 
ing, Mr. Smith deals with the Revolu- 
tion, the frontier, slavery, temperance, 
both labor and management, and even | 
world government. | 

Some will take occasional exception | 
to the author’s observations, and others | 
to his conclusions. But no one who} 
reads this timely book can possibly dis- | 
agree that it is a vital book and perhaps | 
a great one. 

Abraham Lincoln by Carl Sandburg. 
(Harcourt Brace, New York; $7.50.) 

What Mr. D. C. Somervell did for 
Armold Toynbee’s six-volume study of 
history, Carl Sandburg has here done 
for his own six-volume life of Lincoln. 
In addition Mr. Sandburg has brought 
his previous work up to date by the 
inclusion of material that has become 
available since the publication of the 
original volumes. 

Here Mr, Sandburg has denied him- 
self some of the lyrical luxuries which he 
happily permitted in the larger work. 
Nevertheless, the volume reads exceed- 
ingly well. 

It is difficult to think of any more 
important biography that has been pub- 
lished in recent years. I believe it is safe 
to predict that this volume will deserv- 
edly appear on best seller lists every- 
where for many months to come, for 
surely it is a masterpiece. 

An American in India, by Saunders 
Redding. (Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis 
and New York; $3.50.) 

Sobering is the thought that to be able 
accurately to tell the story of his recent 
trip to India, this prominent author has 
had to emphasize and reemphasize the 
fact that he is a Negro, Yet Mr. Redding 
had no alternative—everywhere he went 
in India, he found that his complexion 
was of more than casual significance. 
Unlike many other Negroes who have 
traveled in the Orient in the recent past, 
Mr. Redding did not find his color an 
asset. On the contrary, whether circum- 
stances took him into the most conserv- 
ative of political circles or into those of 
radical cast, among the Indians, the 
author frequently encountered incredu- 
lity over the suggestion that an American 
could at once be a Negro and a loyal 
citizen. 

While Mr. Redding went to India at 
the invitation of the Department of 
State, one wishes that he might have 
seen more of Protestant missions in that 
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inspiring ‘best seller— 


specially revised and adapted 
to the needs of your teen-ager 

















THE guidance, wisdom and counsel 
that has inspired millions of adults 
can give your teen-ager a practical, 
positive philosophy for happiness 
and success. This wonderful new ver- 
sion of Dr. Peale’s famous book is 
powerful and understanding, filled 
with illustrations, sparked with ac- 
tual examples from the lives of typi- 
cal teen-agers. Illustrated. Four-color 
jacket. $2.95 
At all bookstores 
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best loved novels because it is a 








book good to read, to remember 
and to reread, ‘refreshingly full 
of the greatness of man’s spirit.” 

(N. Y. Times) 
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A WARM-HEARTED TALE 
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country and so have come away with a 

stronger impression of the Christian en- 

terprise than he did. 

“WHEN JESUS WAS This regret notwithstanding, how- 
A LITTLE BOY” =| ever, American Christians should read 


This tender story im | and ponder the wistful contents of this 
lilting cadence by hook 


Georgia Moore Eber- : 
ling makes the life September Monkey, by Induk Pahk, 


and times of young | (Harper, New York; $3.00.) 
— "a alive. A For nearly three decades innumerable 
e n ° reverence . 

sores tebcade ig? rte American college students have been 
and hope is instilled 7 re : . : 
into the young reader | familiar with the name of Induk Pahk, 
as he is made aware of the consuming tender- | that delightful and dedicated Christian 
ness Jesus displays towards small animals and | woman who was pouring her life into 


We livi thi . Masterful, full-color illustra- . , P 

~—stingece Mpe-ange cabg sic dent: a her native Korea long before that land 

tions make the volume completely enchanting. . a : . A 7 
fell into tragic focus before the entire 


world. Here Mrs. Pahk in her usual 
a $ 20 |charming manner modestly tells the 
whole family . . . | story of her own important life. 
| This book is a tribute to Christian mis- 
| sions and Christian missionaries at their 
best. Christian women especially will 
find this book thrilling. The volume de- 
|serves wide reading throughout the 
| Church. 
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A book to open the hearts of all 
to the great Christian 
truths 








BY DANIEL-ROPS 


“A very great book.”—Bishop Ivan 
Lee Holt, World Methodist Council 


“A most helpful, indeed inspiring 
book.”—Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, 
Protestant Episcopal Church 


“A reverent and beautifully written 
account of Jesus’ life and of the set- 
ting in which his life was lived.”— 

. Q. Schisler, General Board of } 
Education of the Methodist Church 


“A major work.” — Dr. Robert J. 
McCracken, The Riverside Church 


“Should have a wide appeal for all 
Christians.” — Dr. Paul A. Wolfe, 
Brick Presbyterian Church 


At all bookstores « 615 pages, $5.00 
E. P, DUTTON & CO., INC., New York 10 
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The Holy Land, by James Riddell, 
(Seabury, Greenwich, Connecticut; 
$6.50.) 

Designed to highlight the fact that, 
contrary to common opinion, Palestine 
is a beautiful land, this book consists of 
excellent photographs of important Bib- 
lical scenes as they appear today. 

This book is well worth-while as a 
study volume. Ministers will find some 
background value in it, and church- 
school teachers even more. 

By These Words, by Paul M. Angle. 
(Rand McNally, New York; $5.95.) 

This volume is a collection of impor- 
tant American documents produced be- 
tween 1620 and 1953, each with a brief 
background of the historic situation 
which occasioned the utterance. Here 
are famous agreements, great speeches, 
important court decisions, and _signifi- 
cant dissents. 

One is sometimes pleasantly surprised 
at the documents that Mr. Angle in- 
cludes and also the documents that he 
excludes. 

The volume will be of most interest 
to nonprofessional students of American 
history. 


Photograph by James Riddell from The Holy Land, 
Published by Seabury Press, 1954 
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Anglican Vicar J. B. Phillips, once an atheist, now 
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writes books that make religion make sense for the doubters 


UBLICATION this fall of Appoint- 
P ment with God, a new book by 

J. B. Phillips, is sure to be wel- 
comed by the Anglican vicar’s following 
on both sides of the Atlantic. His grow- 
ing band of readers have learned to 
expect from him an inimitable combina- 
tion of clear language, sprightly illustra- 
tions, and a way of applying with 
freshness and force the age-old truths of 
our faith to present-day living. 

John Bertram Phillips was born in 
London in 1906. He feels now that he 
had “a great advantage in missing the 
conventional background of a number 
of Anglican clergymen. It was not a 
happy childhood—I had no home life 
worth mentioning.” He suspects that, 
had he emerged from a youth of “un- 
ruffled piety” (not unusual in the English 
clergy, where church vocations are more 
frequently a family tradition than in 
America), he might have found it less 
easy to understand “people who have 
to face domestic stress and who have 
to build up a faith in God despite a 
good deal of painful experience.” 

He entered Cambridge a rather bitter 
young man, and a proud atheist. It was 
a Presbyterian minister, he says—James 
Reid of Eastbourne—who guided him 
out of this difficult period into a broader 
and deeper view of life. 

After a year of teaching at Sherborne 
Preparatory School, Phillips returned to 
Cambridge to study theology. During 
his first curacy, Phillips’s health broke 
down, and he was advised by physi- 
cians to quit the ministry. But after a 
year as editorial secretary and free- 
lance journalist, he recovered and be- 
came curate at St. Margaret’s Church 
in London. During this period he met 
his wife, a teacher of ballet and Greek 
dancing. He says that Vera May’s “wide 
knowledge of other spheres of life than 
those usually open to a parson” has been 
most useful in his ministry. 
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Between them they had as many 
friends outside the Church as in it, and 
Phillips became more and more in- 
trigued with the problem of explaining 
the Christian faith to half-interested, 
half-hostile people. His talent for this 
delicate work came into full play dur- 
ing the war, when he was vicar of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd in heavily 
bombed southeast London. Here a large 
group of young people—most of them at 
the kindergarten stage of Christian de- 
velopment—gathered about Phillips and 
his wife. The Luftwaffe destroyed their 
church in 1940, but some of the young 
people converted a corrugated-iron hut 
into a chapel holding 180 people. Dur- 
ing the flying-bomb period (165 of these 
weapons fell in the vicinity of the 
chapel) Phillips attempted to cancel 
evening services because the flimsy 
structure afforded such inadequate pro- 
tection. But the people would have 
nothing of this and insisted that evening 
meetings continue. 

Perhaps because interminable air- 
raids left them dull-witted from lack of 
sleep, the new Christians in Phillips's 
congregation found reading the New 
Testament, especially the Epistles, hard 
going. To help them make sense of these 
ancient letters, Phillips recast them into 
modern, colloquial English. So success- 
ful was this free and informal transla- 
tion (free as to language, not meaning) 
that after the war it was published un- 
der the title, Letters to Young Churches 
(1954). 

The book made J. B. Phillips known 
among Christians throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. It has been bought 
by some 340,000 people, and is still 
selling a hundred copies a day. 

From talks Phillips gave over the BBC 
and ABC (Australian Broadcasting 
Commission), another book was made, 
Plain Christianity (1954). Other J. B. 
Phillips books now available in this 







J. B. Phillips 


country (all, including the above, pub- 
lished by Macmillan) are Your God Is 
Too Small (1953), Making Men Whole 
(1953), and The Gospels Translated into 
Modern English (1953). 

Since the end of the war, Phillips has 
been vicar of a large parish (14,000) 
at St. John’s, Redhill, Surrey. But on his 
first visit to this country in September 
—on invitation to work with the young 
people of First Presbyterian Church, 
Hollywood—he announced that he will 
soon relinquish his pastorate to devote 
his entire time to writing. This decision 
undoubtedly means that, for Phillips 
readers, the best is yet to come. 

Now forty-eight, J. B. Phillips is a 
slender, wiry, sandy-haired man with a 
vivacious interest in everything around 
him. He is a hi-fi fan, and has built sev- 
eral radio sets-and amplifiers; he makes 
his own motor-bike and car repairs. He 
has a strong aversion to ecclesiastical 
pretension (“I sometimes get tired of 
religion,” he tells his wife, “but I never 
get tired of God”). His most continuous 
interest is getting the man in the street 
into the Church, and feels that to ac- 
complish this, a writer or preacher must 
find “words shaped cunningly to pass 
men’s defenses and explode silently and 
effectually within their minds. This 
means, in practice, turning a face of 
flint towards the easy cliche, the well- 
worn religious cant and phraseology, 
dear no doubt to the faithful but utterly 
meaningless to those outside the fold.” 

His own writing is almost a model 
of this advice. There’s no theological 
gobbledygook: Instead of numbing his 
readers with polysyllabic phrases, he 
tells them in everyday English what 
holiness means and why they ought to 
pursue it. —James W. HorrMan 


Samples of J. B. Phillips’s writings fol- 
low (reproduced by permission of the 
Macmillan Co.): 
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Christianity in Plain Words 





Samples of J. B. Phillips’s 





writing show qualities that have won a host of steady readers 





“Difficulties of Our Times” 


ANY Christians suffer today, more 
perhaps than in any preceding 
age, from a sense that the world 

is out of control. .. . We all need to be 
reminded that God is by no means 
bafled or bewildered by mankind's 
muddles and follies. (Making Men 
Whole, p. 7.) 

Many Christians today talk about the 
“difficulties of our times” as though we 
should have to wait for better ones be- 
fore the Christian religion can take root. 
It is heartening to remember that this 
faith took root and flourished amazingly 
in conditions that would have killed 
anything less vital in a matter of weeks. 
These early Christians were on fire with 
the conviction that they had become, 
through Christ, literally sons of God; 
they were pioneers of a new humanity, 
founders of a new Kingdom. They still 
speak to us across the centuries. Per- 
haps if we believed what they believed, 
we might achieve what they achieved. 
... (Letters to Young Churches, preface, 
p. xiv.) 


Life After Death 

uR forefathers of a few generations 

ago, though they made many 

grave mistakes and had several 
remarkable blind spots, . . . at least . . . 
believed that this life was to be lived 
responsibly with an eve to future des- 
tiny. Their idea of heaven may not 
commend itself to us, but they certainly 
believed that this transitory life was but 
a prelude to a sharing in the bliss of 
life hereafter. ... 

Today the picture is changed indeed. 
In a sharp reaction from the idea that 
“this little life can’t matter very much 
anyway, and that “souls are more im- 
portant than bodies,” a vast amount of 
Christian thought and action is spent 
upon the improvement and develop- 
ment of man in this temporary set-up. 
No harm in that, surely, you may object. 
Of course not; but if we swing too far 
we find ourselves party to a point of 
view which only tolerates Christianity 
because of its social implications; be- 
cause it tends to stabilize the home, to 
improve health and living conditions, 
or to reduce the rate of juvenile delin- 
quency. Before we know where we are, 
we have lost the authentic, other-world- 
ly note; we find ourselves regarding 
death, like any pagan, as an utter dis- 
aster; and, like any disillusioned human- 
ist, becoming bitterly disappointed that 
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men do not always “love the highest 
when they see it.” The emphasis, you 
see, even among Christians, has shifted 
to this world, and to a large extent we 
have forgotten that “We have not here 
an abiding city, but we seek after the 
city which is to come.” (Hebrews 13:14). 
. » (Making Men Whole, p. 68.) 


sHouLp like to hear St. Paul reply 
to the Communist gibe: 


Work all day, live on hay, 
There is pie in the sky 
When you die. 


I am certain that to St. Paul and his 
contemporaries the quality of the pie 
in the sky is such that it honestly does 
not matter if you do work all day and 
live on hay on your way towards it! ... 

Again, lacking the background of 
eternity we grow, if we are not careful, 
too high and mighty to think of reward. 
We work for the good of our fellows 
and we despise the “profit motive.” Yet 
Jesus Himself quite frequently spoke 
both of rewards and of punishments in 
the real world, and did not appear to 
despise consideration of either. And 
while He exposed the folly of earthly 
treasure-seeking, He strongly commend- 
ed laying up “treasures in heaven” (Mat- 
thew 6:20), and indicated the kind of 
conduct of which He could predict “great 
is your reward in heaven” (Matthew 
5:12). (Ibid., p. 70.) 


The Sense of Guilt 
HIGH-pressure evangelist, whose 
technique depended on arousing 
and fostering a sense of guilt, 

would find himself woefully short of 
ummunition if he were only allowed to 
use as his texts the recorded words of 
Christ. . . . (Ibid., p. 29.) I should like 
to say straight out that I sympathize 
rather strongly with the man who says, 
“I don’t feel a ‘miserable sinner’ so why 
should I come to church and say that I 
am one?” (Plain Christianity, p. 49.) ... 
And I must say I get really angry with 
people who deliberately set out to make 
other people feel guilty. 

Let us look for a moment at Jesus 
Christ. . . . We find that only very rarely 
did He call people sinners, and never, 
as far as I can see, did He deliberately 
set out to arouse a feeling of guilt. In 
fact (and perhaps I ought to whisper 
this!) it was the religious, self-righteous 
people whom He treated in that 
way. ... 

Of course He couldn't help arousing 


a genuine sense of sin. . . . The very 
presence of one Good Man was bound 
to show up the weakness and selfishness 
and sin of the others. But there was 
nothing morbid about it. . . . What is 
morbid is to conceal what's wrong and 
pretend there’s nothing the matter. 
Truth may hurt but it cannot harm. So 
it was with Christ. As men got to know 
Him and tried to follow His new way 
of living which was based on love for 
God and your neighbor instead of on 
self-interest, they pretty soon found out 
their own sins and weaknesses. .. . 
That, to my mind, is miles away from 
being deliberately made to feel a “mis- 
erable sinner.” ... 


The Meaning of Worship 


BELIEVE everybody, unless they're 

frightfully self-centered, worships 

something or somebody. It may be 
a film star, a football player, a radio 
personality, a writer, a painter or a 
ballerina, It may even be, for some poor 
lonely soul, only the cat or the canary. 
But to all ordinary people there is some- 
thing or somebody that calls out respect, 
admiration, love, and _ possibly wonder 
or even awe. All that is worship. . . . 

You can easily think of dozens of 
other examples, and when I hear clever 
people say that “man has lost the capac- 
itv for worship today” I disagree com- 
pletely. An enormous amount of worship 
is poured out every day. .. . 

I remember during the war when I 
was working at a Youth Center in Lon- 
don, we had had a very exciting evening. 
There had been a concert and dancing 
and speeches and cheers and _ singing 
“for he’s a jolly good fellow” and all the 
rest. of it, When it came to closing time 
I suggested to the leaders that we should 
close, as we usually did, with Club 
prayers. I think I must have used the 
word worship, for one of them said to 
me quite bluntly, “You know, we haven't 
any idea what you really mean by wor- 
ship!” “Haven't you?” I said. “Well, it’s 
three cheers for God.” That's crude, of 
course, but some of those young things 
saw for the first time what worship 
meant, or at least so they told me after- 
wards. They'd spent almost the whole 
evening clapping and cheering people. 
Worship meant that they were going to 
acknowledge that God was the Source 
of all that was jolly and friendly and 
lovable in people. Worship meant that 
they would try and give to Him, the 
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the 


“the whole show,” 


Power behind 
Jove and admiration and respect that 
they were so ready to give to human 


beings. (Ibid., pp. 57-58.) 


Divisions in the Church 


coop many of our differences are 
perpetuated, either consciously 
or unconsciously, by indoctrina- 

PR. o's. 
Those of us who have had the privi- 


lege of working among young people | 


with little or no Christian background 
will know just how painful it is to choose 
a denomination for them, for many mod- 
ern young people who are outside the 
Churches altogether neither know nor 
care about the differences between the 
various Churches, precious as those dif- 
ferent traditions very often are to the 
older generation. But when, through the 
proclaiming of the Gospel, these young 
people become wholeheartedly con- 
verted to Christ and naturally wish to 
join a Christian fellowship, we have 
the heart-rending task of telling them 
just how divided the Churches are. 
These young ex-pagans find that being 
a Christian is not merely a matter of a 
changed life and devotion to the living 
Christ, but must include learning the 
point of view and special tenets of the 
denomination into which we _ direct 
them. Thus are the divisions perpetu- 
ated, God forgive us! (Appointment with 
God, pp. 60-61.) 


How Christians Live 


HAVE become more convinced of the 

truth of the Christian Faith by ob- 

serving the lives of genuine Chris- 
tians than by anything else. This thing 
does work out in practice. . Now 
naturally that sounds like a very rash 
statement, for everyone knows there are 
quite a number of poor-quality Chris- 
tians about who are quite the opposite 
of a good advertisement for their Faith. 

But [real Christians] exhibit three 
particular characteristics which I think 
are quite remarkable. 

The first is a kind of inward tranquil- 
lity, as though the very center of their 
personalities were relaxed and at peace. 

.. The second characteristic which is 
common to all the best Christians is an 
unquenchable gaiety of spirit. Chris- 
tians of course never expect, and cer- 
tainly don’t enjoy, any particular im- 
munity from trouble; but I find in them 
the ability, not only to cope coura- 
geously with their particular difficulty, 
but very often to cope with it good- 
humoredly and even joyfully. . . . 

The third thing that I notice which is 
common to all Christians, whatever their 
background or circumstances may be, is 
a quality for which we can only use the 
word love. . (Plain Christianity, pp. 
11-12-13.) 
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How Non-Christians Live 


HE first thing I notice about [non- 

} Christians] is that they have not 

got any real purpose in life. So 
often they are just waiting for something 
—waiting for the children to grow up 
and be off their hands, waiting for the 
time when they can retire. Very rarely 
have they got any sense of joining in and 
helping with a Purpose bigger than 
themselves. Many of them are very nice 
kindly people, but if you ask them 
straight out: “What are you living for?” 
they can usually give you only the most 
hazy or most trivial answers, . 

In the second place I notice that such 
people have no one and nothing to turn 
to when they reach the end of their own 
resources. For example, a man may be 
cursed with a bad temper. He may 
know perfectly well that it worries his 
wife and frightens his children and 
spoils the atmosphere of his home. When 
he is pretty young he may battle against 
it and sometimes succeed, but as time 
goes on and he is defeated more often 
than not, he is very apt to conclude that 
there is nothing that can be done about 
Bikes 

Then too, I have noticed again and 
again that people who live without God 
are all right as long as they are well and 
reasonably prosperous, but that illness 
or accident knocks them completely side- 
ways. ... 

The third thing that I notice about 
people who live without God . . . is that 
they have nothing constructive to offer 
to the men or women who are defeated 
either by their own natures or by the 
circumstances of life. Of course, they 
can and do say things like: “Cheer up— 
it may not be as bad as you think” or 
“Pull yourself together” or even, “Why 
can’t you be like me?” but what they can 
never say, what they are quite unable 
to say, is “I know Someone who is far 
stronger than you or I, who has helped 
me and who can help you.” (Ibid., pp. 
26-27.) 


Holy Communion 


HE workingman, the schoolmaster, 

| the businessman, the young mar- 

ried couple, the schoolboy or 

schoolgirl, or any of the others who 

come to this Holy Sacrament, should 

know why they are coming to meet our 
Lord in this way... . 

It should be pointed out, even though 
it is obvious enough, that this book is 
not written for scholars, theologians, or 
even theological students. They are al- 
ready well catered for, and in any case 
know where to turn for information. It 
is written purely and simply for the or- 
dinary people, some of whom are men- 
tioned above, to whom Holy Com- 
munion is as much a puzzle as a mystery 


and, if the truth were told, something 
of a secret disappointment... . 

But we cannot make any progress 
spiritually without the most uncompro- 
mising honesty. We could save ourselves 
and the Church at large a great deal of 
unhappiness, unreality, and inward dis- 
satisfaction if we dared to use the clean 
cold sword of truth. If Communion is in 
fact largely a disappointment to us, let 
us have the courage to admit to our- 
selves and to God that this is so. Let us 
stop saying to ourselves, “I oughtn’t to 
feel like this”; let us stop belabouring 
ourselves by saying, “There must be 
something wrong with me.” Let us ap- 
proach this vast and awe-inspiring mys- 
tery with honest hearts, enquiring 
minds, and common sense. . . . (Appoint- 


ment with God, pp. 4-5-6.) 


E are one in Christ, whether we 
like it or not, and whether we 
approve of the other denomi- 


national tradition or not. Unless we are 
prepared to say that those nurtured in a 
different branch of the Christian Church 
are not Christians at all, I, for one, can- 
not see by what right I exclude my fel- 
low Christian from Communion with our 
common Lord. (Ibid., p. 60.) 


actual clothes worn by Christ, a 

lock of His hair, a piece of furniture 
which He had made while He worked 
as a carpenter, or even the actual chalice 
used at the Last Supper, what should we 
in fact have? We may be sure that there 
would be those who would go into a 
kind of reverent trance before such ob- 
jects. . . . But instead of being given the 
sad nostalgia of looking at an object and 
saying: “Look, how wonderful! This is 
what He touched then,” we are given 
an evergreen memorial which says in 
effect, “This is what He touches now.” 
... (Ibid., pp. 8-9.) 


| if for example, we possessed the 


Christian Joy 


HRISTIANITY is full of joy, but it is 
i not a joy-ride. Christ was, I be- 

lieve, full of humor, but He was 
inescapably “a man of sorrows” (Isaiah 
53:3). It is as if we were called to be, as 
Mr. Churchill said in one of the darkest 
hours of the late world war, both grim 
and gay. The grimness comes from our 
knowledge of the strength of the forces 
arrayed against us: the stubbornness of 
human self-will, the sheer dead weight 
of apathy which above all else would 
quench the fires of our spirit, But gay 
we must be too, because day by day we 
have the deenest satisfaction this world 
can afford, of knowing that we are co- 
operating with—and even being allowed 
to share the cost of—the purpose of God 
Himself. . . . (Making Men Whole, p. 
45.) 
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Clubs with names like Golden Dragon, Scorpion, or 
Zealots make the wheels go ’round at Cameron House. 


Family 


of Six Hundred 


At Cameron House, 


teen-agers from San Francisco’s teeming Chinatown 


gang up to help the other fellow out 


Text and pictures by Janette T. Harrington 


HE inside story of Donaldina 
Cameron House came out in an 
impromptu sidewalk interview, 
while I was sitting out front in 
a car with the Reverend F, S. Dick 
Wichman, codirector of the mission. We 
were watching boys and girls drift up 
the alley from San Francisco’s China- 
town for afternoon basketball or games. 
Suddenly Dick Wichman leaned out of 
the car window and hailed an alert- 
eyed young chap. “Come tell us about 
the fight you stopped, Darrell,” he said. 
Darrell looked embarrassed. “It was 
nothing much,” he said, coming over. 
“There was this bunch of China boys. 
[Chinatown makes a sharp distinction 
between American Chinese and _ those 
born in China.] Some older men were 
hoping to start up the old tongs, and 
got them to join a ‘protective society.’ 
Then one day somebody came up here 
and told us the China boys were gath- 
ering with knives and things.” 
“So, then what?” prompted Wichman. 
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Donaldina Cameron House is a magnet, 
drawing 600 Chinatown folk of all ages. 


“Well, uh, I just walked down and 
talked to them,” Darrell went on. “I told 
them don’t be foolish. They'd better 
come up to the Cameron House where 
we had fun but stayed out of trouble. 
And I offered to teach them basketball. 
China boys like to learn basketball.” 

“That’s about all,” his voice trailed 
off. “Pretty soon about thirty of them 
had their own club, the Red Wings. 
We're hoping to find a way to mix ‘em 
up somehow with other groups—so as to 
have more watchamacallit.” 

Dick clapped the boy on the shoulder 
and laughed. “You'd be all right,” he 
said, “if you could only speak English.” 
Though Darrell couldn’t come up with 
the right word, it was clear that he had 
caught the Cameron idea. 

After three days around the group at 
Cameron House, I was ready to peg 
young and old as quite a family—six hun- 
dred strong, with lines of affection and 
respect going in-all directions. I was en- 
chanted with the lot of them: the lead- 
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English-language class is held for mothers who have just arrived from China and need a friendly assist in learning simple 
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phrases. Teacher Amy Lee (with glasses), a San Francisco college student, came to the U.S.A, from Hong Kong two years ago. 


ers, including the college-young brain 
trust of staff assistants; the sociable 
older folk; the wonderfully engaging 
children and young people themselves. 

As sidewalk interviews continued, I 
saw a pattern emerge. Here was Harry 
Chuck, back from a summer conference 
where he was one of 174 young people 
participating in leadership programs. 
Here also was “The Little Gentleman” 
of the neat appearance and bow tie; his 
pride in how he looked gave no hint of 
a basement home and _ discouraging 
family background. 

Here was Tony, worrying over a 
chum’s difficulties. He’d given his friend 
a place to sleep and arranged for a job 
in his own father’s shop when “Joe’s” 
folks in New York stopped sending him 
money. But then “somebody had to do 
something,” for Tony’s father put his 
foot down. Temporary quarters and a 
tide-over job were found at Cameron 
House. 

A couple of older young people came 
along with a girl in tow. She’d been “off 


on a tear” the night before, and they 
hoped by quiet friendship to steer her 
back to a more prudent course, 

I told Dick Wichman I was curious. 
“I never knew youngsters this age to 
have that much concern for other 
people.” 

He grinned broadly. “That’s the way 
they get after they've been around here 
awhile. They believe if you're going to 
be a Christian, you have to act like one. 
When anything goes wrong with anyone 
they know, they quietly gang up on him 
to help him work things out.” 

The nudge toward Christian convic- 
tion, he explained, comes partly from 
the experience in Christian fellowship at 
Cameron House, partly from the influ- 
ence of the Chinese Presbyterian Church 
just down the street. The same young- 
sters who look so eager and alert around 
Cameron House on Saturday turn up 
Sunday as teachers, ushers, elders, and 
choir members at the church, The Chi- 
nese church, where the Reverend Mr. 
Wichman works with dual-language 





pastor Teng-kiat Chiu, has one of the 
largest concentrations of young leaders 
to be found anywhere; fifteen of its 
members, now under care of presbytery, 
are heading for full-time Christian 
service. 

The young people at the center don’t 
have to go to church, but for most of 
them, the worship service is a natural 
carryover from their club interests. The 
religious spark at Cameron House comes 
pretty much from the youngsters them- 
selves. Each club group has its own self- 
generating chaplaincy. At the end of 
last season, one fellowship group de- 
cided to tone down its program content 
—the young people were making it al- 
most too pious to appeal to the casual 
comer. The wee, small voice of experi- 
ence asserted that you have to “get ’em 
to change ’em.” 

To get ’em, the community center has 
a full program of activities to appeal to 
young and old, Weekends (other days 
are pre-empted in Chinatown by chil- 
dren’s classes in the Chinese language 
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FAMILY 
OF SIX HUNDRED 


which the older generation still insists 
upon) are jampacked with boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, games, sports events, handi- 
crafts, vagabond trips, and _ rollicking 
events of the boy’s and girls’ own devis- 
ing, like the movie they wrote and filmed 
themselves. There is an annual carnival 
at which each club has a concession; 
last year’s array of highly original ideas 
was capped by a booth offering trips to 
outer space. 

On the second floor of Donaldina 
Cameron House, Miss Lorna E. Logan 
of the Christian service department and 
her staff operate a delicate radar system 
tuned to private problems in Chinatown. 
This year the staff is supplemented by an 
acting executive who fills in while Miss 
Logan takes study leave. 

Working independently on two sepa- 
rate wave-lengths, coexecutives Logan 
and Wichman have developed a high 
degree of teammanship. What Lorna 
Logan uncovers as a problem upstairs 
may end up as a solution downstairs in 
the group work department. For in- 
stance, one day a Chinatown mother 
called for help in keeping her daughter 
in hand, The girl wasn’t in trouble yet, 
but she was running around with a 
bunch of pre-delinquents. The mother 
asked Miss Logan to “bawl her out for 
me.” Miss Logan promised—well maybe. 
But first, social worker Mae Wong had 
a talk with the girl’s contemporaries, 
and they undertook to invite her to Bible 
class. “She’s pretty stubborn,” they said. 
“If she comes, we'll have to make it real 
interesting.” She came, and came again, 
and the clash between mother and 
daughter changed to understanding and 
affection. 

Cameron House, a Presbyterian mis- 
sion of the Board of National Missions, 
is open to all, but because of geographic 
location most of the people who pass 
through it are from Chinatown. The 
Cameron House view of Chinatown is 








Active sports may be popular, but some 
youngsters prefer less strenuous games. 








Codirectors Logan and Wichman 
confer on Cameron House program. 


somewhat different from the attractive 
front so fascinating to tourists; daily con- 
tact tells a story of twenty-two thousand 
people crowded into eight city blocks, of 
dark, dingy halls leading to cheerless 
rooms renting at fabulous prices, and of 
big families crowded into small quarters. 
Chinese can live outside of Chinatown, 
but the hold of old associations is strong. 
Sardined into small apartments, the peo- 
ple of Chinatown appreciate Cameron 
House’s elbow room and the opportu- 
nity it offers for them to have a circle of 
friends. 

Just as its ugliness is beneath the sur- 
face, so are the problems of Chinatown. 
New ways clash with old—no bobby 
soxer is more American, from blue jeans 
to malted milks, than the American- 
Chinese teen-ager, and many parents 
find the rejection of old values hard to 
accept. Recent arrivals from China bear 
the mark of a different culture and 
carry also the scars of China’s twenty 
years of turbulence. Most of the people 
in Chinatown have known some kind of 
immigration problem, and today’s pres- 
sure for entry from refugees adds to per- 
plexities. The recent ransom racket im- 
posed by Chinese Communists on coun- 
trymen with relatives in America held 
a great many local people in a grip of 
terror. 

All these things that make Chinese 
life difficult today touch upon Cameron 
House. Hours are spent unraveling im- 
migration complexities. Classes in Eng- 
lish are held for young mothers who ar- 
rive in this country speaking only Chi- 
nese. Counseling helps resolve domestic 
difficulties growing out of long separa- 
tion and conflicting viewpoints. Calls 
may come any hour of the day or night 
—even long distance—asking for help in 
translation. Perhaps the message is: 
“Please call the hospital for me, my child 
is sick, and I can’t make them under- 
stand.” Or the employer of a cook who 
can speak only Chinese will get a trans- 
lator to convey a menu. For actual wel- 
fare aid, families are referred to suitable 


social agencies, And the staff still meets 
all boats from China; while I was there, 
Miss Logan had on her desk a letter from 
a Chinese gentleman in Denver asking 
her to please meet his wife when she 
came in. 

The solid-looking house on Sacra. 
mento Street is living out its span in 
sedate middle age. But it retains one 
remnant of the colorful days around the 
turn of the century when the intrepid 
Donaldina Cameron used to lead rescue 
raids against white slavers in Chinatown, 
A few upper rooms are held in reserve 
for women who need emergency refuge 
—such as the Chinese wife, who knew 
no English and was on the way to join 
her husband in an eastern state, or the 
girl whose family brought her over from 
China only to put her to work at a man- 
killing laundry job, or the China-born 
bride deserted by her American-Chinese 
husband, who, following old custom, 
had been sent to China by his parents 
to marry sight unseen. 

Like the community house down- 





On Sundays, club members take over 
the backyard for serious Bible study. 


stairs, the social-service unit has religion- 
in-everyday-life at its core. As Lorna 
Logan says, “We help people in the hope 
that they will see in our concern a re- 
flection of God’s concern for them. We 
want them to understand that God is 
their hope when things seem hopeless.” 

Those teen-agers interviewed on the 
sidewalk had the same idea, So did the 
girls who befriended a youngster from 
Detroit who came to be with her mother 
who was undergoing eye treatment. 
When the girls her age discovered how 
forlorn and shy and unattractive she 
was, they took charge. They taught her 
how to spruce up. Boys and girls alike 
made her warmly welcome at their 
parties, After she returned to the East, 
she wrote, “I never knew before what 
Christianity really means.” 

More than six hundred people coming 
to Cameron House weekly are finding 
out, day by day, what Christianity really 
does mean. 
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THE GIFT THAT ENDURES 
How $15,000 Earned $80,000 for the Church 


Elias Boudinot, one of the great men of the 
American Revolution, was a successful New 
Jersey attorney, an eminent Presbyterian 
layman, a founder of the American Bible 
Society and first president of the Trustees of 
the General Assembly. His bequest to the 
Presbyterian Church is a living example of 
the gift that endures. 


WHEN Elias Boudinot made his will early 
in the 19th Century, he remembered his 
Church in a way that will never be forgotten. 

It was not the amount of his bequest that 
made it memorable, although the gift was 
sizeable for those days. It was the way he 
provided for the Church that made his gift 
endure. 

Elias Boudinot set up an endowment fund. 

In drawing his will, he had several 
thoughts in mind. He wanted to buy books 
for ministers and to support mission work in 
hospitals and institutions of Philadelphia 
and New York. And he wanted to be sure 
that there would be regular income over the 
years. 

When Elias Boudinot died in 1821, his 
bequest of $15,000 came to the Trustees of 
the General Assembly —now known as the 
Foundation of the Presbyterian Church. The 
Trustees set up two funds named for him. 
The funds were invested, the principal kept 


“To serve | the Church 


intact and only the earnings paid out. 

By 1946 the earnings alone on the original 
$15,000 had amounted to more than $75,000. 
By 1954 the Church had received nearly 
$80,000 from the original investment. The 
principal was still intact and had actually 
increased in value. 

In the years since his death, Elias Bou- 
dinot’s $15,000 has paid over $53,000 to 
ministers in all parts of the country so they 
could buy books that otherwise they and their 
congregations could not have. Probably more 
than 30,000 volumes have been purchased 
—more than in many a town library. And 
another $26,000 has gone to the Presbyteries 
of Philadelphia and New York for mission 
work in hospitals and institutions. 

Elias Boudinot’s bequest of $15,000 has 
served the Church well for 133 years. It will 
go on serving as far as man can see into the 
future. 


Topay the Foundation of the Presbyterian 
Church offers the same opportunities for 
enduring gifts to all Presbyterians and 
friends of the Church. Gifts or bequests may 
be made for the work of the whole Church, 
or for specific purposes. Write to the Direc- 
tor of the Foundation for a copy of “To Serve 
the Church” which shows how you may make 
your gift live long after you. 


—j— THE FOUNDATION 


inall 





of The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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National Council Opens 
Third Assembly This Month 

America’s largest religious group—the 
thirty-church, thirty-five-million-member 
National Council of Churches—will be- 
gin its third biennial General Assembly 
at the end of the month, The Assembly 
will convene in Boston’s famous Sym- 
phony Hall on Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 28, and will complete its heavy busi- 
ness docket on December 3. And if 
there isn't a blizzard, freezing spell, or 
hurricane, the meeting will probably be 
the most representative domestic church 
meeting in U.S. history. 

When the National Council's consti- 
tuting assembly was scheduled in late 
fall of 1950, it was acclaimed as the 
greatest American church meeting. But 
just as most of the delegates were assem- 
bling in Cleveland, Ohio, for the be- 
ginning of the sessions, a bitter bliz- 
zard struck, covering Clevelanders and 
church men alike in snow and sleet. In 
1952, cold and distance (the Assembly 
was held in Denver, Colorado) kept 
away many from the East and Midwest. 
But this vear, even though the Assembly 
is in New England, it appears that a 
record number of Protestant and Ortho- 
dox church leaders and visitors will at- 
tend. 

More than 2,500 church men and 
women, including 650 delegates (Pres- 
byterians, U.S.A.: forty-eight), will have 
some official part in the proceedings. 
Daily plenary sessions will be held in 
the Hotel Statler for the delegates, con- 
sultants, and accredited visitors, Three 
popular meetings in Symphony Hall will 
bring thousands of visitors to hear such 
speakers as President Eisenhower, Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, Canadian Foreign 
Secretary Lester Pearson, Council Presi- 
dent William Martin, and Dr. George 
McLeod of Scotland’s famed Iona Com- 
munity. 

The Assembly will, of course, review 
the Council’s accomplishments since 
1952, and will take several important 
actions. One of these will be the voting 
of a permanent headquarters site. New 
York has been chosen by the Council's 
ad interim governing body, the General 
Board, but an Assembly vote is needed 
to secure this decision. 

The Assembly is also expected to dis- 


0 


cuss changing its meeting times from 
once every two years to once every three 
years. In addition there is the possibility 
that two additional churches will ask to 
join the Council. There will also be the 
nomination, election, and installation of 
a new Council president, four new vice- 
presidents, a general secretary, and an 
associate general secretary. One of the 
high points of the meeting will come 
when the Assembly debates and adopts 
its message to the American people on 
its closing day, Friday, December 3. The 
General Board recently voted that the 
Council should speak up on the affairs 
of the nation and the world. 

Created by the merger of twelve inter- 
church agencies, the Council has four 
major divisions: Christian Education, 
Christian Life and Work, and Home 
and Foreign Missions. 














Surplus Food: The Church’s 


Greatest Relief Bargain 

Thanksgiving this year will have a 
new and tangible meaning for most 
church-going Americans. On Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, the time when the nation gives 
thanks to God for the abundance of the 
harvest, churches in thousands of com- 
munities will launch the most ambitious 
world-wide food relief program in their 
history—a program which will at least 
quadruple the number of assisted over- 
seas hungry and undernourished. 

The undertaking is the answer of the 
churches to the opportunity presented 
by national legislation this summer 
which made available largely increased 
amounts of government surplus food- 
stuffs to the world-wide relief agencies 
of the churches for free distribution 





Through the “Share Our Surplus” program, mountains of wheat (above) and other 
commodities will soon be shipped overseas to help feed millions of undernourished. 
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At services on Thanksgiving 
across the nation will 
Jaunch the three-year interdenomina- 
tional “Share Our Surplus” appeal for 
$7,500,000 to finance the program. Ad- 
ministering the project for its thirty-six 
Protestant and Eastern Orthodox mem- 
ber-communions will be Church World 
Service, the relief department of the 
National Council of Churches. 

Through the “Share Our Surplus” 
program, a minimum of 500,000,000 
pounds of government surplus foods and 
commodities—wheat, cotton, cottonseed 
oil, corn and corn products, butter, 
cheese, and powdered milk—valued at 
more than $150,000,000 at wholesale 
market prices, is projected for free dis- 
tribution abroad during the next three 
years. Announcement of the program 
was made by Mr. Harper Sibley, chair- 
man of the Department of Church World 
Service, after a long series of conferences 
with denominational leadership and ov- 
erseas relief program executives, Mr. 
Sibley said the program is already under 
way with the request to Washington for 
clearance and delivery of a shipment of 
more than three-quarters of a_ mil- 
lion pounds of butter, one-half a million 
pounds of cheese, one-half a_ mil- 
lion pounds of milk, and nearly 200,000 
pounds of cottonseed oil from surplus 
supplies. 

“These commodities from our over- 
abundance,” Mr. Sibley said, “constitute 
the greatest relief bargain of all time. 
The only thing asked of our people in 
moving these health-giving supplies to 
the homeless and hungry is the actual 
cost of administration and of distribu- 
tion in the areas of distress. Most of the 
inland and overseas transportation is 
provided through government resources. 

‘Careful estimates of all the factors 
concerned indicate a total cost to CWS 
of not more than 5 per cent of the values 
of the commodities. This means that for 
every dollar contributed a_ total of 
twenty dollars’ worth of foods, at our 
current prices, will reach ill, undernour- 
ished, and destitute people throughout 
the world.” 


World Council: 
Message for Moscow 


Two leading representatives of the 
World Council of Churches called last 
month on Archbishop Boris of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church in Berlin and gave 
him an official document on the inter- 
national situation to be transmitted to 
the Patriarchate of Moscow. 

The churchmen who delivered the 
message were Bishop Otto Dibelius of 
Berlin, as a president of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, and Dr. W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft, the general secretary of the or- 
ganization. Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, of 
the Commission of the Churches on In- 
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Such a Good Part of Growing Up! 


It’s good for a boy to use his hands building a 
Railroad...to use his head planning and running it 
... to make friends as the kids gather round. 

It’s good for Dad to join in. And it’s good for Mom to 
see the boy in her man and the man in her boy. 

See Lionel Trains in action at your dealer’s— 

the only trains with Magne-Traction. 

Complete sets as low as $19.95. 


LIONEL TRAINS 


== WITH MAGNE TRACTION —=——_ =e 
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SPECIAL COUPON OFFER! 


LIONEL TRAINS, Post Office Box 9, Dept. U 
New York 46, N. Y. 
I enclose 25¢. Please send me special Lionel 
Train catalog offer, postage prepaid. 
1. The new 44-page full-color Lionel catalog. 
2. The new 514” double-faced record of whistles, 
bells, railroad sound effects and Diesel horns.* 
Pop Persuader."’ 
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3. Lionel’s special ‘* 
Name 

Address. 

City. 





*Plays on all 78 RPM 
: honographs except some 
spindle or automatic changers. 
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SIZE 
9%” x 16" 


13 PAGES 





the Calendar That Lines ! 


VITAL IN THE LIVES OF ALL 
Earn Extra Cash—Easy to Sell 


Earn money for yourself or for your organiza- 
tion . . . sell the beautiful Scripture Text Calendar. 
The Messenger Calendar is known to millions of 
Christian people who have used it in their daily 
devotions. Suggest the use of calendars as gifts and 
you'll multiply sales. 


Send CHRIST-HONORING 
Christmas Cards 


Two new assortments of Civtetion 







13 Religious Pictures 
in Full Color 


YOUR SPECIAL PRICES AND PROFITS 


Amt. Cost Sell for Profit Qreetings . . . the superb 

100 $25.00 $ 40.00 $15.00 lieve’’ assortment of 14 deeply re- 
200 48.00 80.00 32.00 ligious cords, $1.95. New series of 
300 69.00 


120.00 51.00 21 distinctly beautiful Bible Verse 


Single copy 40c; 3 copies $1.10; 12 copies cards, $1.00 
$4.00; 25 copies $7.50; 50 copies $13.75. 


Messenger Scripture Text Calendar 


Order direct from your own publishing house or— 


MESSENGER CORPORATION + DEPT. PL-11 * AUBURN, INDIANA 
Enclosed find $. 


Text Calendars. Also send ...___.______boxes 





for which send me Messenger Scripture 


ORDER 








“"l Believe’’ Christmas cords, and 
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boxes Bible Verse Christmas Cords. 





Nome. 
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If you are on the kitchen committee of 
your church, school, lodge, club, P.T.A., 
etc., you will be delighted with our 
new MONROE Tables. NOW, at no 
extra cost, offered with completely fin- 
ished tops, highly resistant to most 


serving hazards. USED WITHOUT 


FOLDIRIG 
BANQUET TABLES 






TABLE CLOTHS. Send for catalog with 
direct factory prices and money-saving 
discounts to institutions. 


MONROE TRUCKS 
For Folding Tables and Chairs 
Transport and store your folding tables 
and chairs the easy, modern way on 
MONROE Trucks. Construction of Trans- 
port-Storage Trucks permits _maneuver- 
ability in limited space. See Catalog. 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 
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* 
Complete tine of 


MONROE 
Folding Chairs 


Trucks No. TS8 v7 
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Raise Money Easily and With Dignity 


CORRESPONDENCE NOTES and ENVELOPES 
Boxed—24 sheets and 24 envelopes. Each sheet has a photo- 
graph of YOUR CHURCH. 
Very easily sold for $1.00 per box. Here is a way to make 
money for your organization * easily and with dignity. 
This item is a good seller the year round. 
Samples and prices on request. Write Dept. P. 
7éth STREET 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS tnicaco 19. 1ttinots 








ONE THOUSAND LEADING BOOKSELLERS have received advance information on the books 
advertised in this issue. When buying any of these books, please mention Presbyterian Life. 








PULPIT 


american Seating Company | 


Church Furniture for every need 
Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and lec- 
terns available for early delivery. Also 
chancel furniture, carvings, Bodiform Pews, 
auditorium chairs, folding chairs, tables 
and Sunday-school furniture. 


Write Department 156 





GOWN CHOIR 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 
Write for catalog G6 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 














7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 











AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
w 901 Broadway, N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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ternational Affairs, pointed out, at his 
office in New York, that the presentation 
of this document was in pursuit of a 
resolution adopted from the floor of the 
World Council Assembly during the 
meeting in Evanston, following the re- 
port of the Assembly Section on Inter. 
national Affairs. 

The new Central Committee invited 
three churchmen to accept responsibility 
for transmission of the document to the 
churches: Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, chair- 
man of the Central Committee, Dr, 
G. K. A, Bell, an honorary president of 
the World Council of Churches, and Dr, 
Visser “t Hooft. 

The resolution appealed “to the gov- 
ernments and the peoples” to help in the 
relief of present world tensions in several 
ways. It said: 

“We appeal to the statesmen and the 


| leaders of public opinion and the press 
' 


to refrain from words and actions which 
are designed to inflame enmity and 
hatred. 

“We appeal to the representatives of 
the churches in those countries between 
which tension exists to visit one another, 
so that they may gain a better under- 
standing of one another, and of the coun- 
which they live, and _ thus 
strengthen the bonds of fellowship, and 
promote the reconciliation of the nations. 

“We appeal to the churches to bid 
their members recognize their political 
responsibilities, and also to ask Christian 
technicians and administrators to find 
a vocation in the service of U.N. agen- 
cies engaged in meeting the needs of 
technically under- 
developed countries, thus bringing a 
Christian temper of love and under- 
standing to bear upon the immensely 
difficult task of mutual assistance in the 
encounter of different cultures. 

“We appeal to all members of all 
churches to unite in a common ministry 
of reconciliation in proclaiming Christ 
as the Hope of the World, in intercession 
for one another, and in mutual service. 

“Finally, we call upon all Christians 
everywhere to join in prayer to Almighty 
God, that he will guide the governments 
and the peoples in the ways of justice 
and peace.” 

Dr. Fry, Bishop Bell, and Dr. Visser 
't Hooft were constituted a delegation 
“to communicate the foregoing statement 
to the member churches of the World 
Council of Churches; to take such steps 
as seem most suitable with a view to the 
presentation of the same statement to 
the churches not related to the World 
Council of Churches, including the 
churches in U.S.S.R. and in other lands; 
to invite these churches to consider ways 
in which they might communicate the 
statement to the governments of their 
countries.” 
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In a separate resolution, the Assem- 
bly also recorded its “concern and sorrow 
over the continuing sufferings and dis- 
abilities of fellow Christians in many 
parts of the world,” and deplored the 
fact that the World Council “cannot 
communicate with many churches over 
whose life and testimony a veil of silence 
has been forcibly drawn.” 

In accordance with the directives of 
the Assembly and the Centra] Commit- 
tee, the appeal concerning the interna- 
tional situation has now been sent to all 
member churches of the Council and to 
a number of churches which are not 
members. At the suggestion of Bishop 
Dibelius, he and Dr. Visser ‘t Hooft vis- 
ited Archbishop Boris in Berlin and 
through him transmitted the appeal to 
the Patriarchate of Moscow. In making 
this visit, the churchmen stressed the de- 
sire of the Assembly to contribute to the 
establishment of peaceful conditions and 
gave Archbishop Boris the appeal, to- 
gether with the report of the Section on 
International Affairs of the Assembly and 
the accompanying resolutions. They re- 
ported that Archbishop Boris expressed 
his gratitude for the visit and promised 
to transmit the Evanston documents to 
the Patriarch of Moscow. 


National Board Plans 
New York Seminar 

Most out-of-towners know New York 
as a center of business and entertain- 
ment, but next April about forty Presby- 
terians and their friends will have an 
opportunity to see another side of the 
biggest city in the United States—its re- 
ligious life. 

A “World City Seminar” under the 
direction of Dr. Harold H. Baldwin, sec- 
retary for City and Industrial Work, 
Board of National Missions, will visit 
mission centers such as the East Harlem 
Protestant Parish, Morningside Com- 
munity Center, Presbyterian Labor Tem- 
ple, and other projects in needy areas. 
Participants will have conferences with 
leaders of Madison Avenue, Fifth Ave- 
nue, Brick, First, and other nationally- 
known Presbyterian city churches and 
will visit the National Council of 
Churches, the Presbyterian headquarters 
at 156 Fifth Avenue, and centers of gen- 
eral interest such as the United Nations, 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
Union Theological Seminary, Wall 
Street, the Statue of Liberty, as well as 
many other points of interest in the 
metropolitan area. 

Dates of the Seminar, April 12-17; 
cost, $85 per person. [Further details 
of the five-day New York tour may be 
obtained by writing the Reverend Merlyn 
A. Chappel, D.D., 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York.] 
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Decision in Delaware 


Foes of public-school integration in 
Milford, Delaware, last month won a| 
temporary triumph in their battle to keep 
eleven Negro children out of the town’s | 
previously all-white high school (P.L. | 
Oct. 30). The Supreme Court of Dela- 
ware overruled a lower court decision 
that the Negro children had a “clear 
legal” right to admission. While not 
denying the lower court’s decision, the | 
state Supreme Court believes further 
study is needed before a direct order is | 
given to the Milford school board. 

The Delaware Court's delay will pro- 
vide it with an opportunity to learn what | 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
will decide following the hearings to be | 
held soon on practical methods of end- 
ing segregation. When the nation’s high 
court announced its decision in May, it 
set December as the time for states to 
propose methods to the court to make 
the decision effective. 

Delaware's decision is by no means a 
permanent setback for the cause of inte- | 
gration. The question that remains is 
how and when it is to be carried out. 


Race Relations: | 
| 
| 


Church and Refugees: 
A Bottleneck Breaks 

The first refugees to enter the United 
States under the Refugee Relief Act— 
passed more than a year ago—finally 
landed last month at New York’s Inter- | 
national Airport, Since the controversial 
bill’s passage in August, 1953, church 
relief groups have tried to carry out the 
law’s seemingly unworkable regulations. 
Now, however, after concerted pressure | 
by relief agencies, provisions of the bill | 
have been eased to the point that refu- 
gees will probably be arriving in this | 
country by the thousands in another two | 
or three months. 

Before refugees can be granted visas, | 
sponsoring churches or individuals must | 
first sign assurances providing housing, 
employment, and a promise that the 
newcomers won't become public charges. 
All three provisions are now being inter- 
preted more liberally than in the earlier 
months of the law. A sponsor need not 
pay rent for a house or apartment from 
the time the assurance is signed until the 
refugee family arrives. Miss Margaret 
W. Gillespie, director of the Presbyterian 
Committee on Resettlement Services, 
récommends that sponsors arrange with 
a boarding house or small hotel to accept 
the refugees. Potential employers, often 
reluctant to hire skilled workers sight 
unseen, are encouraged to offer more 
menial jobs, positions such as watchmen 
or helpers, where the refugees may prove 
themselves. The “public charge” provi-| 
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Beautiful 


KEEPSAKE PLATES 


picture your church 


A picture of your church is permanently fired in 
your choice of colors. Historical data is printed 
and fired on back of plate. Borders are decorated 
in 23 Kt. Gold. Groups everywhere write of their 
pride and pleasure in these beautiful spiritual 
keepsakes. Every church member will want one. 
Write for details and sample plates. 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


Covington 10, Tennessee 
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for your group 


Table Prayer NAPKINS and 
PLACEMATS sell on sight. 


Six matching patterns, beau- 
tifully colored, each with a 
different best-loved table 
prayer. 


For church and 
home use. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Special limited time offer of FREE 
napkins for one church dinner. 


Chawlottes Ctudio 


Dept. PL-114 Box 147 Hopkins, Minn. 











SHELLED PECANS 


Many organizations make extra money 
selling shelled pecans. We supply 
finest quality, sterilized before being 
shelled by machinery. Write for com- 
plete price list and other information. 


H. D. HEAD COMPANY 


Dept. P, Box 215, Palmetto, Fla. 
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HOW TO MAKE 
YOUR DOLLARS 
GO TWICE AS FAR 





Invest them in American Bible Society Annuity 


Agreements, where they lead a double life of good: 





The dollars you put into American 

Bible Society Annuity Agreements 
do double duty. Invested for you in 
wisely selected, safe securities during 
your lifetime, they bring you a regular, 
generous, unchanging, guaranteed in- 
come. You get a higher return and 
greater safety than you could probably 
procure for yourself and with none of 
the inconvenience, expense and worry 
of managing your own investments. 


After you are gone, your dollars 

live on, helping in the great work 
of translating the Scriptures into all 
languages, in cooperation with all de- 
nominations. They are also distributed 
“without note or comment” by native 
colporteurs and by missionaries, wher- 
ever the need exists. 

Thanks to your part in this work, 
New Testaments are at all times avail- 
able to chaplains for free distribution 
to spiritually hungry men and women 
in our country’s armed forces wherever 
they may be. 


You can live in comfort with a clear conscience when your money is so 
worthily invested! In addition, you also receive certain income-tax 
exemptions, So don’t delay. Send for “A Gift That Lives” which tells 
how you may both give and receive generously. 


S222 SSS SS SS GOO SOG @2 228280802860 8020808262624 


Mail This 
Coupon 
Today 
Without 

Fail! 





American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet PL-5 entitled 
“A Gift That Lives.” 
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sion, which formerly required sponsors 
to file bank and income tax statements, 
is no longer so formidable. Current inter- 
pretation is that the sponsor's responsi- 
bility is a moral, not a legal one. More- 
over, a church relief agency may now 
add its endorsement to the sponsor’s in 
promising to help keep the refugee fam- 
ily on its feet. 

Miss Gillespie urges church groups to 
find the families they would like to 
sponsor as soon as possible and then to 
arrange for assurances. There is often a 
considerable delay, she points out, be- 
tween filing assurances and issuing visas, 
The Presbyterian Committee on Reset- 
tlement Services is prepared to handle 
the entrance of some 3,000 refugee fam- 
ily groups by the end of 1956, expiration 
date for the bill. Last month Miss Gilles- 
pie reported 190 assurances had been 
received from Presbyterian congrega- 
tions or individuals, and that over 600 
family-unit histories are available for 
interested sponsors. 


Church Life Exhibit 


An exhibit of photographs on Ameri- 
can religious life was shipped to Europe 
last month following a showing at the 
National Presbyterian Church in Wash- 
ington, D. C. According to the U. S. 
Information Agency, sponsors of the ex- 
hibit, it is designed tocombat Communist 
propaganda that “America’s God is its 
wealth.” 


Calcutta Churches Aid 
City’s Unemployed 


The Protestant churches of Calcutta 
recently ereated an employment bureau 
to find jobs for Christians in India’s big- 
gest city. The importance of this new 
church activity becomes clear against 
the background of three facts: (1) un- 
employment in India is severe, especially 
among young graduates of the nation’s 
thirty universities: (2) employment 
agencies are new to India—there are not 
nearly enough of them to meet the need; 
and (3) as a small minority (2.5 per 
cent) of the population, Christians fre- 
quently do not enjoy the wide personal 
contacts helpful in finding work for 
which they are trained. 

The first big job for the churches was 
finding the Christian unemployed and 
inducing them to register with the 
bureau. Thus far, 1,118 have been 
listed, and more make application every 
day. Thirty-four Protestant churches in 
the city and suburbs have agreed to send 
unemployed members to the bureau. 

A number of these jobless persons and 
their families are living in the utmost 
destitution, sleeping in streets and rail- 
way stations, But thanks to a strong com- 
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Seated behind a stack of applications, the director of the employment bureau, 


Methodist, 


the Reverend Lawrence Linton, a 


munity feeling among the Christians of 
the city, many are sheltered and financed 
by friends in their churches as a tem- 
porary expedient. 

The bureau cannot, of course, create 
jobs, but it can reduce for many the time, 
loss of money, and erosion of spirit that 
go with a period of unemployment. Al- 
though the project is only moving into 
full swing, already more than seventy 
persons have been placed in full-time jobs. 
There is hardly anything the Church 
could do, Calcutta churchmen feel, that 
would more persuasively demonstrate, in 
a non-Christian environment, the con- 
cern of our faith for human welfare. 


Churches, Agencies 


Need Closer Link 


The Protestant churches of Dayton, 
Ohio, make virtually no use of com- 
munity agencies and provide an inade- 
quate ministry to families. At the same 
time the city’s variety of church and 
community activities tends to split rather 
than unite families. Such were the con- 
clusions of a six-month study of the area 
made under the auspices of the Church 
Federation of Greater Dayton, a depart- 


ment of the National Council of 
Churches, and the Dayton Mental 
Health Association. A clinic called to 


discuss the survey findings was attended 
by more than 400 representatives of 
churches, schools and colleges, and social 
agencies in the Dayton vicinity. 

Dr. Richard E. Lentz of Chicago, ex- 
ecutive director of the N.C.C, Depart- 
ment of Family Life, said that the co- 
Operation displayed by family aid 
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interviews an Indian job-seeker. 


agencies in Dayton “produced answers 
which make such a clinic workable in 
hundreds of other communities.” He 
listed as significant results of the study: 

(1) that one out of five families was 
religiously divided—four out of five 
churches had such families. 

(2) that one out of seven families was 
divided by divorce or broken by death. 

(3) that in one out of five families 
with children both parents were em- 
ployed. 

(4) that 46 per cent of all households | 
were entirely adults. 

(5) that the churches carry on vir- | 
tually no family education. 

(6) that most ministers do some pre- 
marital counseling but this is usually in 
one session and on topics ranging from 
“Biblical subjects” to “arrangements for 
the wedding.” 

Participants in the clinic complained 
that the “stigma” attached to the use of 
social age ncies and lack of confidence in 
the agencies’ ability prevents many peo- 
ple from using their family-help services. 
The clinic decided that each congrega- 
tion should study its own use of com- 
munity resources and its service to 
families. 

Other recommendations were that in- 
active church members be followed up 
more closely, that greater use be made 
of denominational family-life material, 
and that a “shepherd” program to inte- 
grate new families be instituted. It also 
was urged that there be more lay assist- 
ance for pastors and more pastoral coun- 
seling, that a counseling exchange or 
pool be established, and that there be 
more experimenting with church activi- 
ties to involve entire families. 
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OR CHARITY NEED $100 to $1000? 





Tested FUND RAISING PLAN tells how to sell our 
FAMOUS FRAGRANCE Perfumes. Club Women have 
successfully proven our plan by earning up to $1000. 
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PARKE’ PERFUMES 1534 Hayden Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio 


MAKE MONEY FOR 
YOUR TREASURY 
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FIRENOX EXTINGUISHERS 
Only $1.29 retail. A ‘‘must’’ for every 
home, car and garage. Write for soles 
details. 
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1179 Ford Rd., Cleveland 214, Ohio 
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PIPE ORGANS 
REED ORGANS 


ESTEY ORGAN CORP., BRATTLEBORO,VT. 










CHOIR ROBES Write for Style Catalog and 


Fabric Selector with miniature cut-out showing how 
each fabric and color appears as a finished Robe, 
Request Catalog V22. 


For Pulpit Robe, request Catalog M22. 


E. R. MOORE Co. 
25.34 Jackson * Long Island City 1, N. ¥. 
932 Dakin St. * Chicago 13, iil 
1908 Beverly Bivd. * Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
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FOLDING TABLES 


IN MINUTES... 
AND SAVE MONEY! 


WITH TABLECRAFTERS’ 
TUBULAR STEEL 
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FOLDING TABL 


You simply screw 
leg assemblies to your table 
top. They're sturdy and rustproof. 
Won't collapse... yet fold easily 
for storage. For banquet, buffet, 
hobby, work and game tabies. 
COMPLETE KIT 
FOR ONE TABLE $395 
Send check or money order and 
we'll pay postage. 
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TELEVISION 


IN SPARE TIME AT HOME you can 
now use a wonderfully effective method to 
prepare for a good technical job—or a serv- 
ice business of your own in the fast-growing, 
big opportunity field of Television, Radio 
and Electronics. Men 17 to 45 preferred. 
Without obligation, mail postal card for full 
facts today! Simply say, “Tell me about 
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Dave Cassat (center) awaits auction action with Jim North (left) and Bill Bell. 


Presbyterian Men: 


Fast-traveling David B. Cassat, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Presby- 
terian Men (see P.L., April 17), has 
covered thousands of miles and attended 
scores of meetings in every part of the 
nation since he was elected to the Coun- 
cil’s top post in March. He has been to 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, the 


Surprise for Dave 


World Presbyterian Alliance, the Evans- 
ton Assembly of the World Council, and 
several synod and presbytery sessions, 
These experiences have left many happy 
memories to Dave, but perhaps none so 
happy as those he collected late in Sep- 
tember in his home state of Iowa. 

The president of Presbyterian Men is 








A group of steer fanciers look at animals raised by Presbyterian Men of Vail. 
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undoubtedly the nation’s number-one 
booster of Iowa's city of Dubuque. 
That’s where Dave lives and works. But 
Dubuque was not the stellar attraction 
on Dave’s late September schedule. He 
was headed west to the tiny Corn Belt 
town (population, less than 1,000) of 
Vail, Iowa, where he had been invited 
to speak by the Men’s Council of Vail’s 
First Presbyterian Church (the Rever- | 
end Frank R. Mease, pastor; member- | 
ship: 300 plus). 

Some churchmen might have figured | 
this not much of an assignment, but not | 
so Dave. The Vail Church has a real live 
men’s program. And it’s also Dave’s first 
church, He was born in Vail some sixty 
years ago. 

The Men of Vail, led by current presi- 
dent William Bell and an energetic 
group of young farmers, have been in 
business—literally and figuratively—for 
a little more than five years. They are 
organized along the lines of the Coun- 
cil’s every-man plan, with small units 
grouped into eleven zones. And when 
these units and zones have a job to do, 
they don’t fool around. 

Since September of 1949, Vail’s Coun- 
cil Chapter has: (1) built a basement 
under the social hall; (2) helped bring 
several DP families to Vail; (3) erected 
a bell tower on the church and installed 
a bell; (4) put a new furnace in the 
social hall basement; (5) bought a tape 
recorder; (6) purchased ground and had 
plans drawn for a manse, and (7) con- 
tributed funds to the Church. This might 
not be considered unusual but for the 
fact that it was all done in addition to 
the regular program of the church, and 
that most of it was done through the 
Council chapter's annual September 
auction. 

The auction started out quite simply 
on September 14, 1949, as a combina- 
tion “white elephant” sale, cake bake, 
and farmer’s market. All families of the 
congregation were asked to donate what- 
ever they could to the cause. First sale 
net was $1,424.01; second, $1,400; 
third, $1,607.50. 

In the fall of 1951, just after the sale, 
the men decided they would concentrate 
on the building of a manse. But to do 
this they needed more funds. Late in 
October then-president Rodney North 
read about the “Lord’s Cattle” plan of 
the Presbyterian Church in Cambridge, 
Kansas (P.L., Oct. 27, 751). Mr, North 
suggested the idea to the Men of Vail 
and they decided to give it a try, They 
bought twenty-five head that fall at the 
annual auction and sold them in Sep- 
tember of 1952 for a net of $1,310.59. 
This help, plus the regular auction sale, 
brought in almost $2,300. 

As most cattle feeders know, 1953 
was a poor year for raising beef. The men | 
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Would You Like Help 


with Your Investments ? 


From someone for instance, that you could always turn to for 
current facts on nearly any stock? 

Someone for instance, that would gladly appraise your 
holdings whenever you asked . . . do everything possible to 
pass unbiased judgment on the securities you own . . . point 
out the possibilities of profitable exchanges . . . or plan an 
entire program sensibly suited to your needs, your funds, 
your situation? 

If you would like that kind of help with your investments, 
we think you can find it at Merrill Lynch. And whether you're 
a customer or not, own ten stocks or 100, have a lot or a 
little that you want to invest, that help is yours for the asking. 
There’s no charge, no obligation. 

Just write a letter about your personal situation — or ports 
folio — and address it for my attention. 


Water A. Scuoit, Department PL-83 


MERRILL Lyncu, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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had forty head that year but made a 
profit of only a little more than $300 to 
add to the auction’s net of $1,400. 

But this year was a different story. 
With their national president in attend- 
ance, the Men of Vail realized almost 
$3,500 on forty-two head of cattle and 
more than $3,000 on the regular auction 
sale which was held in the Vail Ball 
Park. Dave Cassat says, “It was one of 
the most wonderful experiences of my 
life. I was really surprised to see how 
much these men could do.” 

But the Men of Vail are still looking 
forward, This vear they added a “Lord’s 
Acre” project to their auction and “Lord’s 
Cattle” plan. Member Tracy North let 
the chapter plant forty acres of his 
ground in corn. On May 28 the men 
turned out with twenty-one tractors, 
nineteen plows, and a gas truck (for fuel- 
ing) and plowed the more than forty 
acres in six hours. The next morning 
more than twenty men turned out with 
discs, tractors, and harrows to do the 
planting. And there’s no telling what the 
Men of Vail will be doing next year. 


Religion in Education: * 


Trailer Classrooms 

This year more children than ever be- 
fore are participating in released-time 
religious education programs held in 
mobile units. In the past, in areas lack- 
ing permanent facilities for instruction, 
trailers have met the need successfully 

A typical example is California where 
ten vears ago the legislature amended 
the school code to permit pupils to be 
excused from public school to receive 
moral and religious instruction. The 
Ventura Ministerial Association formed 
an Inter-Faith Committee of Religious 
Education to set up its own program of 
instruction. 

At first, pupils were transported to 
centers of instruction by a Sunday school 


bus, but high operating costs resulted in 
the sale of the bus. It was proposed that 
a mobile trailer classroom be purchased, 
The Santa Monica Bay Council of 
Churches permitted display of their 
trailer for five days, and parents decided 
that this was the answer to their problem. 

The Men's Class of the Coramunity 
Church (Presbyterian -Congregational) 
led the campaign for funds to purchase 
the trailer. It was ready for use at the 
beginning of the 1953 school year. Com- 
pletely equipped for audio-visual in- 
struction, it can be converted into a wor- 
ship chapel seating thirty in a few min- 
utes. 

The trailer travels from school to 
school. Mrs. Paul Leavens, a retired 
Presbyterian missionary who has been 
with the program for three years, teaches 
five days a week. Some of the classes are 
attended by Negro, Mexican, Chinese, 
and children of refugees. Five public 
schools are participating; twenty-seven 
churches are represented in the program. 
Mrs. Leavens has had 100 per cent ca- 
pacity attendance in 40 per cent of the 
classes, which average twenty-three 
pupils. Between 800 and 850 children 
are expected to enroll this year. 


Young Presbyterians 
Fill Summer Jobs 


Each summer young people discover 
the effectiveness of the shovel, the 
hammer, and the paint brush in showing 
their concern for others. 

The Presbyterian Church, in coopera- 
tion with other Christian groups, offered 
many opportunities for such volunteer 
service during the summer of 1954. 
There were workcamps in the United 
States, Alaska, and twenty-two foreign 
countries. There were also many stu- 
dents serving as teachers in vacation 
Bible schools in rural and city commu- 
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| 
Children of migrant workers, Seabrook | 
Farms nursery school, cool off, assisted 
by Phyllis Stolz, University of Illinois. | 


nity projects. College and seminary stu- | 
dents worked for concessionaires in our 
National Parks. During their time off, | 
they taught Bible study groups, lead | 
choirs, and in other ways assisted the | 
Christian ministry program. 

Eight workcampers turned stone-| 
masons at Big Lick Parish in Tennessee, | 
and erected a Sunday school building 
for the Reverend Eugene Smathers’s 
church, When they were finished, they 
had a $5,000 structure that had cost only 
about $1,000 because of donation of | 
stone from the local quarry, and their | 
own labor. Workers were students from | 
Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, led by Westminster 
Foundation pastor William W. Rogers. 

Four young people from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Florida joined | 
a group from the Intermountain Indian | 
School in Utah to remodel a church in| 
Brigham City, thus enabling the con- | 
gregation to move from the seventy-five- | 
year-old building used previously. 

The church and manse at Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, got painted inside and re- 
paired outside, thanks to two groups of | 
workcampers—from the First Church, | 
Ellsworth, Kansas, and the Central | 
Church, Denver. Colorado. 

Some twenty-five young Presbyterians 
found Alaska a fine vlace to svend the 
summer. They engaged in teaching, pro- 
gram planning, building, renovating, and 
painting. 

Probably the most unusual of the ecu- 
menical workcamps was held in Brazil. 
Presbyterian students at the University 
of Texas raised $9,000 to send seven 
students to help build the first Protestant 
conference grounds at Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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Thanksgiving and the harvest season remind us of the harvest 
of our own lives—the harvest of each thought and action of each 
day. All of us have it in our hearts to do well, but the problems 
of the hour speed the days along. Sometimes it seems that so 
few are working for the Church and yet these have accom- 
< plished so much. How much greater the harvest of the Church 
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X / if more would add their time and energies to the work. Our 

iy heritage of truth and freedom and Christian principles depends 
Ss upon each of us to guard and guide it. 

\ N ‘ “The harvest is plentifui, but the laborers are few.” (MATT. 9:37) 


Yet you can become a part of this glorious harvest now— 
and in a way which is doubly blessed. For by investing in the 
Christian Church today, you carry forward its vital work, express 
your thankfulness to God, and at the same time, you have the 
opportunity to live with confidence in the future. What better 
way, in this season, to show your gratitude for the good gifts 
already received than to share in the Church’s work through 
annuity investments. Planned by experts in the financial field, 
these investments give you steady, regular payments on. fixed 
annuity dates, with no investment worries—no losses from prop- 
erty costs. Write for free information today. 


———~ 












Presbyterian Annuities 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

| am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me what percent 
income | would receive, my date of birth being 





month day yeor 


At present, | am most interested in 


0 Board of National Missions 0 Board of Foreign Missions 
(10 Board of Christian Education 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 


Name. 


Address 








PL-11-13-54 








City 
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When you think 
of church 
furniture... 








Write for 
brochure PL 


Ossi - FURNITURE CO. 
ANESVILLE, WIS., © BLUEFIELD, VA, 








GOD’S PATTERN 


FOR THE HOME 


—BY Clarence W. Kerr 
An invigorating presentation 
which brings into sharp focus 
God's plan for the Christian home. 
With refreshing frankness the 
author discusses 


God's Pattern For Marriage 
God's Pattern For Wives 
e God's Pattern For Husbands 
God's Pattern For Parents 
God's Pattern For Children 
God's Pattern For In-laws 
God's Pattern For Lovers 





TWO DOLLARS 
at your bookstore 






COWMAN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 





SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly send full information 
upon direct request 





Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


John Stanley Harker, Pres. Alma, Mich. 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , £33°34 


ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre-ministerial, and other Standard pre-professions. 
“The Friendly College,’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres.. Waynesburg, Pa. 








GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducational, Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Engineering and Music. A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 
Unit. President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. 
: TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 

for grade schoul teaching. 4-year 

for high school. 5-year special certificates in music, 


physical education. A Presbyterian-afliliated Liberal 
Arts College. 


WRITE 
COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 


Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, four-year 
coeducational, liberal arts college, owned and con- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
Self- —_ _ opportunities. Write Winslow 
Clarksville, Arkansas. 





FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE'S campus is nationally known. 
Classes limited in size. so all stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.T.C., TEACHER 


COE COLLEGE 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Director of 
Admissions 





emphasis. 
Ss. Or 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducational, Presbyterian, Four years Liberal Arts. 
Air force R.O.T.C. Business, engineering, teacher edu- 
cation, Pre-professional courses. Emphasizes schol- 
arship, Christian ideals. Beautiful campus in mts. 
Accredited. David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 











r — . PTS 
HANOVER COLLEGE. ,,2'932y*etis?- 
Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings. 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. National 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics. 
Enrollment 700. Admissions Office, Hanover, Ind. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


125th year. Liberal Arts. Highest accreditation. 
Graduates enter business, dentistry. engineering, 
law, medicine, ministry, social service, teaching, 
other professions. Moderate cost. For catalog write 
Director of Admissions, Box 326, Jacksonville, tl. 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly. fully quesetioed 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies 

and A degrees. Christian leadership Modersts 
costs. Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, 
Tennessee. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 
Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor s degree in arts, sciences, music. 





Small classes. 
Coeducational. 











Prepare for teaching certificates. business adminis- 
tration, professions, vocations _ City of 90. 000. For 
catalog write: Director of ta. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE *°!'y,.25 


co-educational, four years, strong Christian empha- 
sis. Well-rounded curriculum in liberal arts, sciences, 
pre-professional courses. Dormitory students board 
and room, | tuition and fees, $443 per semester. Dir. 
of Adm., W Salt Lake City. Utah. 








Boys’ Peneeatenn 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course. Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library. 


James M. Howard, Jr., Hdm., Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 





HOME STUDY 





Educate Your Child at Home 


Kindergarten through 9th grade. If dis- 
tance from school, travel, illness hampers 
your child's schooling, give him an ap- 
proved education in your own home with 
the famous Calvert ‘‘School-at-Home” 
Courses. Lessons, books, supplies pro- 
vided. Guidance by Caivert teachers. Catalog. Give 
age and school grade of child. 

Many new schools under religious auspices rely 
upon Calvert for their curriculum. 


CALVERT SCHOOL Shino To ha 





SCHOOL OF ART 





NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHOOL 


OF DESIGN Non-profit institution of higher 


learning. Christian ideals. > 
1892. Adv. Art, Fashion & Story Illus., Textile De- 
sign, Fine Arts. Vet. App. Successful Placement. 
Write for Cat. PL. 160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Applications for competitive scholarships due Feb. 12. 
CE tests required. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. 
A.B. degree. 14 majors including music, art, Bible, 
drama. Courses in nursery school education. Cata- 
log. Mary Baldwin College. Dept. Va. 








BEAVER COLLEGE Presbyterian, 


Liberal arts and professional curricula. B.A., B.S.. 

B . degrees. Strong academic program. ‘Christian 
environment. Faculty-student ratio 1-9. Suburban 
campus twenty minutes from Phila. Write Admis- 
sions Office. Box P. Beaver n. Pa. 











WILSON COLLEGE po: women. az. 


Liberal Arts and Sciences. High standards. Pres- 
byterian. Individualized programs. Facuilty-student 
ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Scholarships. Sports, 
pool. 70-acre campus. Established 1869. Catalog. 
Wilson College, Box LL. Chambersburg. Pa. 








NEWS 


An interracial group, membership re- 
quirements were one year of college and 
one year of Spanish or Portuguese. This 
project will be continued next year, 

Many young people volunteered for 
community service in New York, Chi- 
cago, the Ohio Missions Project, and the 
Seabrook Community Project, where 
they worked with some fifty different 
ethnic and racial groups. Some worked 
with “America’s most forgotten person,” 
the agricultural migrant. 

Twenty-two denominations _partici- 
pated in the ecumenical workcamps, Of 
the 166 participants in 1954, one third 
were Presbyterians (U.S.A. and U.S.), 
Most of the young people sailed on 
Seven Seas, the student ship which 
carried 1,200. 

According to the Reverend Harold 
Veihman, director of the Department of 
Campus Christian Life of our Church, 
summer projects in the past had been 
considered by many as little more than 
a summer diversion. Now, he feels, they 
are an educational necessity and have 
become an integral part of the educa- 
tional program in Presbyterian colleges 
and in Westminster student centers. 


Workmen in Congregation 
Help Build Own Church 


Frequently, congregations that have 
the greatest need for new buildings are 
those which can least afford to have 
them built. Some churches delay a build- 
ing program until they are able to award 
the full contract; others enlist volunteers 
from among their members who are 
skilled in the various phases of con- 
struction. 

One of the latter is the Wallington 
Presbyterian Church, Wallington, New 
Jersey (the Reverend Carlton J. Sieber, 
pastor). The present church is the result 
of a merger of the Christ Presbyterian 
Church of Passaic and the Wallington 
Chapel, which occurred over nine years 
ago, Previously, the two churches had 
been aided by the Board of National 
Missions, but following the merger the 
new church became self-supporting. As 
the membership increased, the need for 
increased facilities became imperative. 
The congregation felt it had already 
reached the limit of its financial obliga- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, late in 1950 they en- 
gaged an architect and solicited pledges 
for the addition. Then volunteer help 
was requested from members of the con- 
gregation. Fifty men participated in the 
project. They demolished the old build- 
ing; poured concrete footings; erected all 
of the steel superstructure; laid the con- 
crete, wooden, and much of the tile 
floorings; installed plumbing, heating, 
and electrical facilities; and did many 
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Volunteer and paid workers combine 
skills in erecting steeple on new church. 


other related tasks. While the men 
worked, the women prepared meals on 
Saturdays and snacks in the evenings. 
The estimated saving in labor costs was 
nearly $30,000. 

Early this year nine rooms were 
added for educational purposes; the 
seating capacity of the sanctuary was in- 
creased 400 per cent; and recently a 
sound-proofed, air-conditioned, and fur- 
nished memorial nursery room was com- 
pleted. 


First Jump 


One of the extra-curricular activities 
of the Reverend Bertil Von Norman, 
pastor of West Hollywood (California) 
Presbyterian Church, is to serve as wing 
chaplain for the Civil Air Patrol. He 
commands thirty-seven Southern Cali- 
fornia chaplains who serve this auxiliary 
group of the United States Air Force. 

Recently Major Norman, accom- 
panied by fourteen colleagues, left Lock- 
heed Terminal, Burbank, to attend 
Western Regional chaplains’ conference 
at Sacramento, Ten minutes later, at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet, the right motor ex- 
ploded. In a moment the wing was 
ablaze, then the right engine plummeted 
earthward. Later it was learned that it 
caused a forest fire which burned over 
more than 800 acres. 

The pilot, an Air Force “regular,” or- 
dered the fifteen chaplains to bail out. 
Major Norman, at a sign from a crew- 
man, gave each the signal to jump, and 
then followed them. None had ever 
jumped before, but each landed safely 
with only minor injuries. 
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For The Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

One hundred thirty-fifth. The First 
Presbyterian Church, Parker, Pennsyl- 
vania (the Reverend Robert J. Black, 
pastor). 

One hundred twenty-fifth. Lithopolis 
Presbyterian Church, Lithopolis, Ohio 
(Mr. Richard Ellsworth, student supply 
pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan (the Reverend Raymon Burns 
Bair, pastor). 

One hundred fifth. The Miami Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ohio 
(the Reverend Frederick Kirker, pastor). 

One hundredth. The Webb Horton 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Middle- 
town, New York (the Reverend Donald 
H. Spencer, pastor). 

Eighty-fifth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Manchester, Iowa (the Rev- 
erend Robert R. Boehlke, pastor). 

Sixty-fifth. The First Presbyterian 
Church, Jeannette, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend Lloyd D. Homer, pastor), 

Fiftieth, The First Presbyterian 
Church of West View, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania (the Reverend S. Lawrence 
Kurtz, pastor). 

Bethany Presbyterian Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota (the Reverend Alvin 
O. Carlson, pastor), During the observ- 
ance, a new chancel and the remodeled 
sanctuary were rededicated, and a new 
organ dedicated. 

Fortieth. Men’s Bible Class of the 
Mount Airy Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Theodore C. Meek, pastor). 

Fifth. Wasatch Presbyterian Church, 
Salt Lake City, Utah (the Reverend 
Donald G. Christiansen, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

The Eureka Presbyterian Church, | ——— 
Eureka, Illinois (the Reverend John W. 
Swearingin, pastor), of furniture and 
appointments in the remodeled sanc- 
tuary. 

The Pewee Valley Presbyterian 
Church, Pewee Valley, Kentucky (the 
Reverend Douglas T. Ibach, pastor), of 
a new Christian education building. 

The Lake Burien Presbyterian 
Church, Seattle, Washington (the Rev- 
erend Harold Thomas Wilson, pastor), 
of a new chapel and church. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

The First Presbyterian Church, Sibley, 
Iowa (the Reverend Walter F. Morz, 
pastor) for an addition to enlarge the 
auditorium and provide an educational 
wing. 

Bay Presbyterian Church, Bay Vil- 
lage, Ohio (the Reverend Floyd W. 
Ewalt, pastor), for a new sanctuary, 
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For the experience of a lifetime 
GO TO PALESTINE 


with 


Christian Archaeologists 


ona 
WHEATON BIBLE 
LANDS CRUISE 





YOUR CHOICE OF 
TWO CRUISES EACH YEAR 


Spring Cruise sails every February (or early 
March) and is conducted by Dr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Free, who are excavating every year at Dothan, 
60 miles north of Jerusalem, and know the Bible 
Lands intimately. Dr. Free is chairman of depart- 
ment of archaeology at Wheaton College. 


Summer Cruise sails annually at the end of June. 
It is conducted in 1955 by Dr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Manross. Dr. Manross is also professor of archae- 
ology at Wheaton College. 

On the Spring Cruise see the colorful flowers. 
On the Summer Cruise, see the picturesque harvest 
season. Both cruise groups made up of Christians 
of all ages. 


SEND TODAY for 1955 Descriptive Bulletin 
Specify whether for spring or summer trip 
(itineraries are the same) 


7 . Dr. Joseph P. Free, Dept. P-3 
‘ Chairman of Department of Archaeology 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 


IN THE 


EASTER HOLY CITY 


**He is risen’’. What a thrill 
to be in Jerusalem on the 
Resurrection Morning. Visit 
the Garden Tomb, Golgatha, 
Gethsemane, the Temple, the 
Upper Room and many other 
sacred sites. 









ae “2 
FOUR WONDERFUL WEEKS 


This all expense tour is led by the Rev. Harold W.Gretzinger, 
talented traveler and lecturer. See Rome, Pompeii, Athens, 
Corinth, Ephesus, Smyrna, Thyatira, Cairo, Mt. Sinai, 
Beirut, Tyre, Sidon, Baalbeck, Damascus, Bethlehem, 
Samaria, Hebron, Nazareth — the Holy Land from Dan to 
Beersheba. Low cost will surprise you. 

Tour folder and Map free. Write today or phone your 
reservation collect. Telephone: SYcamore 8-5219. 


GRETZINGER WORLD TOURS 


1383 MAR VISTA AVE. PASADENA, CALIF. 


For Your Minister 
the Sherwood Eddy Seminar 


is the ideal study-tour to Europe, June 22-August 
9, 1955, In past years a number of congregations 
have sponsored their ministers as members. In 
1954 74 political, social and religious leaders 
spoke to us. The Seminar is sponsored by our 
Macalester College. Also excellent for laymen. 
For information write Peter Nadsen, Inc., 71 W. 
23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 








1 TEXAS PECAN HALVES 


In 5 Lb Canto ns 


- Texas PECAN ae) 







Save your heart and back. Get Rid-O-Sno, sturdy 
steel plow. Spring adjusted blade 30°x12" pushes 
snow left, right, forward. 6” rubber wheels hug 

‘ound. You clean walks, driveway, in minutes! 
£1875 postpaid. Money back in 5 days if not 
Cy delighted. W. of Miss., add $1; N. Y. C. residents, 

y f 3% tax. Send check or money order. Ideal gift! 


LEISURE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 63 
f=" 96-09 Metropolitan Ave., Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 117 Years of 


1837 Service to the Church 1954 


and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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made to Sunday 


schoo! teachers tn ordering 
mention your churche This 
ductory offer consists of 12 
Bible oring books and 8 t 
graphy books, total regular retar! 
price $2. this special offe 


@ teacher, $! postpaid. P 
your sdditione! seeds from your 
local bookstore. 
STROMBECK PRESS INC 
1210 Fifth Avenue 
Moline, Illinois 











STROMBECK PRESS INC. PL 
1210 FIFTH AVENUE 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


SEND 12 SAMPLE COLORING BOOKS 
AND 8 BIOGRAPHIES. $1 INCLOSED 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


NAME OF CHURCH 





A Gift in Memoriam 


Communion trays 
in sterling silver and silver plate 
KEYSTONE SILVER COMPANY 


810 Sansom Street Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


Established 1914 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


















TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD « 
LINOLEUM « PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 
Send for folder with complete specitications 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St.. Milwaukee 46. Wis.. Dept. U 










including envelopes 
from your own negative 
Limited Trial Offer-one order (25 cards) to a customer 
FREE SAMPLE. Just send negative of your child, family, 
home, pet, etc. for free sample DeLuxe Yulecard, from 
world’s largest producer. Please include 3¢ return post- 
age. Negative returned with sample and price folder. 
(if without negative, send photo and 50¢ for new nega- 
tive.) See before you buy. No obligation. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Offer expires Dec. 1. *T.M. Reg. 

\. YULECARDS*, Div.—Mall-N-Save, Dept. 4-4 Quincy 63, Mass. 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 











EARLY 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
J.P REDINGTON &CO. 
7 DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, PA. 











NEWS 
Of People and Places 


@ Class of ’80s holds reunion. Recently 
six men, who seventy years ago were 
members of the thirteen-pupil Sarah 
Hotaling Sunday school class of the 
North Princetown Presbyterian Church, 
Schenectady County, New York, held 
their annual reunion. There are two 
other surviving members who were un- 
able to attend the meeting. The original 
| class stayed together throughout their 
| school di: ys, then became separated as 
the boys left the area to earn their liveli- 
| hoods, The first reunion was held on the 
|class’s fiftieth anniversary, when all 
members of the original class were pres- 
| ent. Since then they have met every year 


except 1953. 





|@ Congregation honors centenarian. 
| Members of the Pioneer Presbyterian 
|Church, Chatfield Minnesota (the Rev- 
|erend Charles H. Dierenfield), plan to 
|}honor Mrs. Ida M. Doud this month. 
Mrs. Doud will be celebrating the one- 
hundredth anniversary of her birth. She 
regularly attends church services, meet- 
ings of the ladies’ aid and the missionary 
society, and other organizations, 


@ Former Moderator an octogenarian. 
Last month Dr. Sam _ Higginbottom, 
Moderator of the General Assembly 
in 1929, passed his 80th birthday. The 
day following, he and Mrs. Higgin- 
bottom celebrated their 50th wedding 


Lape 








anniversary. 

Dr. Higginbottom is president of the 
Christian Service Training Center, Inc., 
located in Babson Park, Florida, and 
Mrs. Higginbottom is one of the trus- 
tees. The Center trains missionaries, 
ministers, foreign students, and others 
who are likely to be living and working 
in rural areas or under primitive condi- 
tions. Recently one of the most modem 
dairies in Florida was opened at the 
Center. 


@ Record church school attendance. 
This year marked the fifty-eighth anni- 
versary of attendance at Sunday church 
school, without an absence, on the part 
of Miss Ethel E. Wakefield, a member 
of the National Presbyterian Church of 
Washington, D. C. (the Reverend Ed- 
ward L. R. Elson, pastor). Miss Wake- 
field is known to hundreds of servicemen 
who use the Hospitality House of the 
National Church. She is the week-end 
receptionist and one of its hostesses. 


@ Tribute paid sixty-five-year member. 
At its Annual Service Sunday, held re- 
cently, the Men’s Council of Central 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Illinois 
(the Reverend Herbert H. Hugo, pas- 
tor), Clerk Edwin Gillespie was honored 
for his sixty-five-year membership in the 
church. The men are attempting to raise 
$1,000 for a special local budget, a cause 
to which Mr. Gillespie has been devoted 
for many years. 


ye, eR 


Speakers from three churches confer at recent interdenominational conference on 
alcoholism, held in North Conway, New Hampshire. From left are the Reverend 
Thomas M. Foley, of the Roman Catholic archdiocese of Boston; Charles F. Hall, 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of New Hampshire; David A. Works, Episcopal rector 
at North Conway: and Mr. John Park Lee, of the Presbyterian Board of Pensions. 
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By Oren Arnold 


As I write this, I am a free man, 
America is not at war, and no member 
of my family is ill. Don’t expect me 
to say public thanks this Thanksgiving, 
dear Lord; I haven’t the words, and I 
choke up too easily. But Ill meet You 
in my closet. 


c oO o 


Sat down to make a list of blessings 
to say thanks for, but had to give it up. 
The list grew so long I felt ashamed. 
Wouldn't have time to mention so many. 
And the unrecognized ones are the big- 
gest, anyway. 


c — Sd 


We ought also to have an interna- 
tional Be-ashamed Day. Sometimes 
when I behold our world situation, I get 
fearful lest God decide to go back to 
slime and start all over. 


SS oO oO 


You have nothing to be thankful for? 
You are destined for fame! Imagine 
being the only person of your kind ever 
born! 


o oc co 


“My most gratifying moments as a 
Sunday school teacher,” reports Mrs. 
Pete Thomas from Cairo, Illinois, First 
Presbyterian, “are when little children 
crawl into my lap to hear The Story, 
or just to be loved.” 

Those are the most gratifying mo- 
ments in any home, too, Mrs. Pete. 





Roy W. Peyton, a fellow Presbyterian 
at Mesa, Arizona, hooked me_ into 
making a speech at his Kiwanis Club. 
But it turned out all right. They fed me a 
huge broiled steak, and Roy led the men 
in hearty applause, so I went home with 
my ego properly inflated. 


o 2 cod 


More and more letters keep coming, 
asking me for more humor in these col- 
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umns. Lay off, friends; saddest thing I 
have to do is try to be funny. “I don’t 
know about that,” my missus said, eye- 
ing me critically, hands on hips. “You 
are funnier than you think.” (I wonder 
how she meant that?) 


co co a 


I approve of wives, as a class of peo- 
ple. They add that certain something to 
a home—cooking, darning, sweeping, 
errand-running, et cetera,—which is very 
noble. But I have yet to find one who is 
as impressed by her brilliant husband's 
sense of humor as he himself is. 


oo ° o 


Legitimate complaint heard recently 
from a twenty-year wife of a man in the 
emotional doldrums—“Oh, Henry pro- 
vides; but he never teases me any more.” 


My mother said father was a prank- 
ster at age twenty, and I know he still 
was at age seventy, never hurting any- 
body but forever pulling some little 
stunt around the home. I hold that se- 
verity and glumness are not marks of 
dignity, but of ignorance. Or meanness. 


o ° 2 


Anybody can act like a millionaire to- 
day—if he’s a billionaire. 


° i ° 


Quote for this month: 
“O Lord! that lends me life, 
Lend me a heart replete with thank- 
fulness!” 
—Shakespeare 


oO ° o 


I am always a little skeptical of 
churches that advertise themselves 
widely as “the friendly church.” In an 
individual or an institution, friendliness 
is its own best publicity agent. 


c a S 


The 75th Anniversary Celebration in 
our church turned out very well, al- 
though one very-old timer fouled us up 
a little. “I was here sixty years ago,” 
said he. “I thought by now we'd have 
had a lot more converts than we have. 
Why haven't we?” 


cod oO Sd 


Autumn reverie: a lot of fast driving 
past schools causes a lot of slow driv- 
ing to cemeteries. 


oO oO oO 


A letter from First Church in Port- 
land, Oregon, says they not only have 
lots of Presbyterians, but also have a 
substance called rain, of which we in 
Phoenix get only four inches or so a 
year, I’m going up there some time and 
study their mores and manners; want 
to see how the wetter half lives. 









$2.95 EACH : 

Postpaid Serry No C.O.D.'s 
At last, fire prevention for Christmas trees. Our 
fireball disguised as a tree ornament is in reality a 
superlative fire extinguisher. Hung on your Christ- 
mas tree, it will snuff out the heart of a flash fire 
in a matter of seconds. Thermal spring activated 
and supplied with a bracket, it may be used in the 
house year ‘round from attic to cellar. 


Send 10c for Christmas Catalog. 
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Haverford 23, Pa. 
SWINGING IMP PLANTER 


Bargain! To Get New Cus- 
tomers! This cute and 
colorfully decorated § en- 
chanting Imp sits on a 
swing and ACTUALLY 
ROCKS back and forth on 
the rustic tree trunk. 
Richly hand-decorated ce- 
ramic, in the legendary 
colors of field and forest. 
Twin love-birds attrac. 
tively adorn top of swing. ° 
Adds a gay note to your ” 
end table, mantel, knick- © 
knack shelf, ete, You'll 
cherish it for years. 


Plants Included 
Produces a lovely indoor 
flower garden, quickly 
and easily, Simply add 
water. You'll enjoy a gor- 
geous display of Asters, | 
Petunias, 


Complete with LOVELY 


FLOWER GARDEN 





Marigolds, Zin- 
nias, etc. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money 
back, Not more than 2 to 
each customer. Add 15c¢ 
to each Imp Planter 
ordered for postage and 
handling. No. C.O.D.'s. 


Dobbs Products Co., 900 W.Lake, Dept. 515, Chicago 7, tl. 
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PIECES! 


GAY NEW 
HOLIDAY 
WINDOW 
DECORATIONS 
OF “FIBERGLAS” 


“SNOWIE” SILHOUETTES 


Exclusive etched-effect designs in rich color: St. Nick, 
himself, Mr. and Mrs. Snowie, trimmed Christmas 
trees, candy canes, candy house, toy soldiers, Santa 
and his sleigh, reindeer, wreath, sparkle-bright stars, 
snowflakes, bells, holly... plus a 23°° Merry 
Christmas cut-out. Easy to apply, moisten 169 PIECES 
glass, the adhesive works like magic. $165 
Send check or money order. Ppd. 


DUTCH TREAT SHOP 


5936 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Po. ad 




















FREE! 
ELIZABETH II 
EMPIRE 
STAMPS 


ond illustrated 
booklet 


We'll send generous collection of hard-to-get (mint 
and used) Elizabeth stamps, Coronation and others 
— Falkland Islands, Ceylon, Seychelles, South 
Africa, Tristan da Cunha — many others. PLUS! 
FREE copy “Stamp Collectors Guide’! — FREE 
color copy World’s Rarest Stamp! Other offers for 
your free inspection. Rush name, 10¢ for pone 
and handling — limited time offer! GARC LON 
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Stamp Co., Dept. 11PL0 Calais, Maine. 











SELL PECANS AND PECAN CANDY 


BIG PROFITS 


SPECIAL WHOLESALE PRICES TO Civic, 
FRATERNAL AND SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 
PECAN HALVES — 1-Ib. Cello Bags 
BROKEN PECAN PIECES—1-1b, Cello Bags 


Packed 

Price to Case 
Candy — 1-lb. Pecan Pralines . 12 
1-Ib, Pecan Roll 75 36 





1-Ib. Pecan Stuffed Dates ‘80... 


(Suggested Retail Price on all items—$1.25) 


Delivery Prepaid East of Mississippi 
(On Orders of 100 Pounds or More) 


Write for Complete Price List and Information 


GARFIELD, GEORGIA 














A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
p antependia. Also 
unusual designs for pulpit book 
marks and lectern hangings. 
Write for our catalog of Church 
Furniture and Other Appoint- 
ments. Also Stained Glass Win- 
dows and Books of Remembrance. 
Catalog 118 


YY RITTENGRE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 



















3B. MAKE MONEY WITH 


os RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


pi ah and polishes quickly, 
easily . . . leaves hands soft 
and s-m-o-o-t-h! Repeat sales 
guaranteed with Rubber Scrub- 
ber. Try it—you'll love it! 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


ent. 
Watertown New York 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of smal! checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 81- -&. Chleage 26, Hi. 26, ll. 


BOX SCRIPTURE TEXT 
lens CHRISTMAS CARD. 


will re 1 regular $1.00 box 








of 21 beautiful Ser.p "ine xt Christmas Cards 
with t! pureiiase of 1.00 box of Scripture 
1 some Stationery containing 





and 2 i heets and 24 dis- 
vel ned nv \ 82.00 value for only 
L 00 pu Se tor postawe. Ask for our free 64 
page cataiog of Kit i tly ORDER NOW! 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
“THE ANGELUS” ART STUDIO 
Department PL, Box 1 190, Auburn, Indiana 





FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


' AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 
—\ J.P. REDINGTON &CO. 


DEPT. G4 SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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. » Dallas church attendance isn’t what 
it ought to be. This bit of intelligence 
came to us through the ever-slick adver- 
tising pages of Broadcasting-Telecasting 
Magazine. WFAA, a radio station in 
Dallas, uses those pages to tell prospec- 
tive buyers of air time: 

“SELL SUNDAY’S SINNERS .. 
there are more of them! No sinner likes 
to be reminded of his sins, so we give 
‘em news and music on Sunday morn- 
ings. Being the only station that bothers 
no one’s conscience, we've gathered a 
sizeable, appreciative audience.” 

And we don’t doubt that they have. 
Already aware that there are absentee 
sinners available for radio and TV on 
Sunday mornings, church broadcasters 
themselves are turning away from the 
traditional worship service that the ab- 
sentees are avoiding anyway toward 
slightly off-beat programs. Look Up and 
Live on CBS Television each Sunday 
morning is one of these. Aimed at stay- 
at-home young people, this popular 
series offers both good entertainment 
and a bit of Christian thought. Dur- 
ing November, Presbyterian evangelist 
Charles Templeton will be the host. 


. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission is displaying a massive frown at 
the volume of beer and wine advertising 
on the air waves. Some Congressmen 
also have shown concern over the drama- 
tized drinking on these ads, and they 
have been pressing the FCC for action. 
Just now the amount of wet advertising 
on radio and TV is being surveyed, It 
could be the beginning of the end for 
drinking commercials, could be. 

. Our cousins in Scotland, the wee 
Free Church, have gone on record 
against movies of all kinds. Quote the 
Scots: “Morally and spiritually we hold 
that the cinema has a demoralizing effect 
upon youth.” 

Newly opened Religious Film 
Libraries are now ready to serve our 
churches from nine urban centers in the 
nation, Offering 16mm. sound motion 
pictures and filmstrips on religious sub- 
jects, each branch library has a_ basic 
list of more than 450 titles. The major 
Protestant denominations have cooper- 
ated in setting up these centers at the 
following locations: Chicago at 220 W. 
Monroe Street, Columbus at 57 E. Main 
Street, Dayton at 240 Fifth Street, 
Minneapolis at 2445 Park Avenue, New 
York at 17 Park Place, Philadelphia at 
1505 Race Street, Pittsburgh at 209 
Ninth Street, Richmond at 8 North 
Sixth Street, and St. Louis at 2640 Pine 





Boulevard. 





Stay-at-Homes and Other Folk 


. General David Sarnoff can electrify 
even the electronics industry. Just re- 
cently he sent some of that fraternity 
into a tizzy with his prediction that not 
too many years away the TV set will 
show a picture of whatever dimensions 
we desire on screen or wall, in color or 
black and white. Instead of tubes, it will 
use transitors. 


. . Coming motion pictures that have 
been based on books you've read will 
include Herman Melville’s Moby Dick 
with Gregory Peck (Warner Brothers), 
Jules Verne’s Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea (Walt Disney Produc- 
tions), and Thomas Costain’s Silver 
Chalice (Warner Brothers). 

. The World in His Arms is an un- 

usual sound filmstrip produced by our 
Department of Stewardship and Promo- 
tion. Prepared with an unusually good 
script, outstanding music, and _ several 
beautiful scenes in color, it makes an im- 
pact on the audience. Although latter 
frames showed poor coloring (every- 
thing began to turn blue on the print we 
screened ), this may have been our print 
only. The picture certainly puts across 
its important message: “The earth is the 
Lord’s.” 
... Workers Together with God (Family 
Films) is a 16 mm. sound picture with 
a message. That message is that you 
have a job to do in Christian evangelism. 
In the welter of supernatural voices that 
speak off. screen, the low grade of dia- 
logue, and an objectionable tendency to 
talk down to the audience, this message 
just about gets lost. There are a num- 
ber of pious people in the film; but the 
most appealing character is an agnostic 
who scoffs at religion. He at least looked 
real, 


. If Seen and Heard begins presenting 
an annual award for distinguished pro- 
ductions (should we call it a “Calvin”?), 
our 1954 award would go to A Child's 
Guide to a Parent’s Mind. This splendid 
trio of filmstrips has been produced by 
the National Association for Mental 
Health, and addresses parents concern- 
ing their children’s achievements, de- 
velopment, and personalities. With won- 
derfully phrased dialogue and some 

of the most compelling art work we've 
seen, it can’t miss starting a lively dis- 
cussion in any group of parents. That's 
what it has been designed for, and we 
recommend it highly to Presbyterian 


parents. 
—J. C, WYNN 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: We want to adopt a child. 
Is there any Presbyterian acoption 
agency? Do our Presbyterian orphan- 
ages give children for adoption? How 
do we go about finding a child for 
adoption? 


Answer: There is only one agency re- 
lated to our Church which regularly 
gives children for adoption—the Home 
Missionary Child Care Society, 1935 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Penn- 
sylvania. The numbers are very limited 
and the children are usually well beyond 
infancy. The Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. (Southern Church), through its 
Synod of Texas, operates the Presby- 
terian Child Placement Agency of Texas 
at 10th and Madison Streets, Dallas, 
which can give children for adoption. 
Virtually none of the orphanages of our 
Church available for 
adoption because they have parents or 


have children 
other relatives living who will not sur- 
render the children. The states have 
adopted legislation which, in most in- 
stances, limits adoption proceedings to 
certain qualified agencies, and few of 
our orphanages are so licensed. 

The demand for children far out- 
strips the supply, and normally there is 
a waiting period of from three to five 
years for prospective parents who meet 
the rigid qualifications imposed. For de- 
tailed information on adoption, the De- 
partment of Welfare in each state must 
be consulted. Local Councils of Social 
Agencies or Community Chest Informa- 
tion Services can supnly the names of 
approved adoption agencies. 

There is need in many communities 
for foster parents, and those considering 
adoption who are unable to find a child 
might consider becoming foster parents. 
Information can be obtained through 
the several states and the private welfare 
agencies in each community. 

Those who wish to explore the possi- 
bilities of obtaining children from Pres- 
byterian orphanages can obtain the list 
of such institutions by looking in the 
annual report of the Board of Pensions 
which is contained in Part I of the Min- 
utes of the General Assembly, which 
every minister has in his library. The 
list is carried in that section of the re- 
port entitled “Division of Welfare 
Agencies.” 


November 13, 195 








Invite 
your non-church friends 
to hear and see 
these November broadcasts: 


“Pilgrimage” 
—John Sutherland Bonnell on 58 
stations of the ABC radio network, 
Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. (Eastern 
time). 


“Let There Be Light” 
—A dramatic program of the Church 
in Action carried by 300 radio sta- 
tions at various times throughout 
the week. The first two are Presby- 
terian stories. 


“Look Up and Live’ 
—Charles Templeton on 33 stations 
of the CBS television network, A 
program beamed at non-church 
young people. Sunday, 10:30 to 
11:30 a.m. (Eastern time). 








with 


“Carillonic Belle : 


Churches everywhere reach out 
with the glorious music of 
“Carillonic Bells’ to beckon the 
throng churchward. Surely, your 
church should have this same 
inspiring voice!—the best in bell 
music at reasonable cost. “‘Caril- 
lonic Bells”’ are brilliant, melodic 
and pure-toned . . . need no tower 
...Mmay be played manually or 
automatically. For details, write— 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
519A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA 


*"Carillonic Bells’ is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, inc. 




















Question: Where are Presbyterian 
homes for older people located? What 
are the requirements for admission? Is 
there special provision for ministers or 
ministers’ widows? 


Answer: Listed in the annual report 
of the Board of Pensions in Part I of 
the Minutes of the General Assembly 
are all the homes for the aged related to 
the Church together with admission re- 
quirements. Every minister has the Min- 
utes in his library, but if it is not con- 
venient to consult the Minutes, a post 
card to the Division of Welfare Agen- 
cies, Board of Pensions, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. will bring 
a copy of the list. 

The Board of Pensions maintains four 
homes, a hospital, and has arrangements 
with two other hospitals for the care of 
both well and infirm ministers, their 
wives, and widows. These homes are de- 
scribed in the Board Report. For appli- 
cations write to the Reverend Walter L. 
Clark, Board of Pensions, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

—JoHN Park LEE 

Board of Pensions of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
Witherspoon Bldg., Phila, 7, Pa. 





A Ritz quality cloth for 

every household cleaning 
purpose at your local 
department or hardware store 


Recommended for your guild or 
club promotions. Write for details. 


JOHN RITZENTHALER, 73 Franklin St.,N.Y. 13 














ASHBY CALENDARS 
help Christian Living. 


These are beautiful, useful calendars pub- 
lished with the days and seasons of the 
Presbyterian Church year in the proper 
liturgical colors. They may be ordered with 
special headings for your own Church or 
with beautiful color masterpiece headings. 

Church members are pleased to buy 
Ashby Calendars at 50c and 60c. Hundreds 
of organizations report earnings up to $100 
and more from their Ashby sales projects. 


Send for FREE descriptive circu- 
lar, or enclose 50¢ for sample 1955 
calendar postpaid. 


ASHBY COMPANY Pablcohers 


455 STATE ST. + ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 





























CHILDREN’S STORY... 


a 


Margaret looked at the big round 
clock behind her teacher's desk for the 
twenty-fifth time that day. Usually Mar- 
garet was sorry when it was three 
o'clock and time to go home, but today 
she thought the hour would never come. 
For today, Margaret was going to the 
“Treasure Chest” with Aunt Emma, She 
was going to help her select a gift for a 
little girl. Better still, Margaret's mother 
had told her to look for something she 
might like for her birthday present. She 
would be seven years old in two weeks. 

When school was finally over, Mar- 
garet stacked her books neatly in her 
desk, put on her sweater, and hurried 
out to meet Aunt Emma. Margaret 
skipped beside her all the way to the 
“Treasure Chest.” 

As they opened the door to the gift 
shon, a tinkling bell announced their ar- 
rival. Aunt Emma told the owner, Miss 
Brown, that they were looking for a gift 
for a seven-year-old girl. Miss Brown 
showed them so many lovely things that 
Margaret scarcely knew what to select. 
Mavbe the little girl would like the blue 
and white china tea set. Or maybe .. . 
and then she saw it .. . the most beauti- 
ful music box in the world. It was white 
with a bouquet of pink rosebuds painted 
on the top. 

“Oh, Aunt Emma,” Margaret ex- 
claimed, “any little girl would love a 
music box.” 

Miss Brown smiled as she placed two 
music boxes on the counter. One was 
the rosebud box and the other was deco- 
rated with forget-me-nots. 

“We only have these two,” she said. 
“Which do you think this little girl 
would like?” 

“A music box would make a lovely 
gift, Margaret. Which do you think is 
the prettier?” 

Just then Margaret remembered her 
birthday. How she would love to have 
the box with the pink rosebuds! 

“I think she would like the one with 
the forget-me-nots,” she said very 
slowly. 

“All right, Miss Brown,” Aunt Emma 
said, “that’s the one we'll take. I'm sure 
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THE REMEMBERING BOX 


By Camilla Walch Wilson 


she will enjoy it. Thank you, Margaret, 
for helping me make the selection.” 

When Margaret reached home, she 
was still excited. The first thing she did 
was tell her mother about the beautiful 
music box and the lovely tune it played. 
Her mother smiled. “Well, your birth- 
day is coming soon,” she said. 

The next two weeks were long ones 
for Margaret. She could hardly wait to 
see the music box again, for she felt sure 
her parents had bought it for her. 

The morning of her birthday dawned 
bright and sunny. Margaret dressed in 
one of her prettiest dresses and went to 
Sunday school. She put her pennies in 
the birthday bank while the boys and 
girls in her class sang Happy Birthday. 

When Margaret got home, she saw 
Aunt Emma and Uncle John getting out 
of their car. They never missed her birth- 
day. She was so happy to see them. 


Her birthday dinner was delicious, 
and her cake was decorated with pink 
roses and held seven pink candles, Then 
they went into the living room. Marga- 
ret hadn't opened her gifts, and they 
were all placed on the coffee table. 
Mother and Daddy, Aunt Emma and 
Uncle John gathered around to watch 
her open her presents. 

Such gifts! Grandmother had sent a 
copy of Hans Christian Anderson’s Fairy 
Tales. Mr. Martin, the professor next 
door, had sent a cowrie for her shell col- 
lection. Mother gave her three new 
piano pieces. Uncle John gave her a box 
of her favorite candy and Daddy gave 
her the beautiful little blue and white 
tea set, There was only one gift left, and 
she was sure it must be the music box 
from her parents. 

She smiled at her mother and daddy. 
“You shouldn't have given me two gifts,” 
she said. 

“We didn’t,” said her daddy. “Aunt 
Emma gave you that one.” 

Then Aunt Emma began to laugh. 





“You are the little girl I was getting the 
music box for.” 

The box with the forget-me-nots on 
the top lay in Margaret’s lap, 

Margaret smiled and said, “Oh, thank 
you all. Now I'll take my things to my 
room.” The lump in her throat was 
growing so fast she knew she was going 
to cry. 


The grownups were busy talking and 
never once thought that anything might 
be troubling Margaret. She sat in her 
room. All she could think of was the box 
with the forget-me-nots. Soon her 
mother called her to tell her aunt and 
uncle good-bye. For the first time in 
her life, Margaret was glad to see them 

0. 
When her mother and daddy came 
back into the house, they found a tearful 
Margaret. 

“Why darling, what’s wrong?” said 
her father as he lifted her in his arms and 
looked into her eyes. 

“I've been so naughty,” sobbed Mar- 
garet. “I want you to take the lovely tea 
set back. I don’t deserve it.” 

Then she told her parents about tell- 
ing her aunt which box she thought “the 
little girl” would like. 

“Had I really told the truth,” she said, 
“T’d have the box with the pink rosebuds 
that I wanted. You won't tell Aunt 
Emma and Uncle John, will you?” 

“No, we won't ever tell any one if you 
don’t want us to,” said her mother, “It 
is wrong to be selfish, but we know you 
are really sorry, so let’s forget all about 
it.” 

“I can easily exchange the box you 
don’t want for the one with the rose- 
buds,” said her daddy. 

“No, Daddy, I don’t want to forget. 
I'll keep the forget-me-not box-—it will 
help me to remember. I'll call it my ‘Te- 
membering box.’ ” 


Suddenly, all of the birthday gifts 
were wonderful things from fairyland as 
Margaret felt her daddy’s arm drawing 
her close. 
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UNBREAKABLE PLASTIC 
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Ballerina Costume 
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AHollymoed 3 Bride Hae Everything! 


£ ‘y @ SITS—STANDS—SLEEPS © HEAD TURNS © UNBREAKABLE 
9 -) 


a 
“ay 


’ macie> 
SARAM j 
HAIR Set Hair any apart © WASHABLE FROM HEAD TO TOE © GUARANTEED MECHANISM 


She’s really 7 dolls in1! She's dressed in an exquisite wedding gown 


_ re) N EY BAC 4 G U A R A | T if £ of shimmering rayon satin—and has a complete trousseau suit- 
able for any ‘“‘dress-up”’ occasion. You can change her costume, 
Niresk industries, inc., Dept. TD- 91 wash and wave her hair in any style. She turns her head as she 


4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. q i . - 
Please rush glamorous Hollywood Bride doll and her 7 complete outfits at a walks. Unbreakable, washable plastic body. Sparkling go-to- 


1 
$6.95 plus c.6D. postage. Full purchase price refunded if not 100% satisfied. sleep’”’ eyes. She sits up and stands. Fully jointed, finely detailed, 


















NAME_ | 18 in. 5 You ey all 7 outfits and this lovely doll at one unbelievable low price. 
please print 
ADDRESS t 
' Unbreakable 
CITY. ZONE STATE ' é Uf Plastic! si 
To tage, | enclose $6.95—shi id. ° 
jt fan oll P51 .00° nna pay balance COD plus postage. cy 4 y Z Walks! 
— Sleeps = 


FREE y Brush, Comb and Mirror (Canada $8.95) Niresk, 


* 853 Kingston Rd., Toronto 8, 
Re on oe oe =~ Based areal -_ wee “Tr tT o © Niresk industries, Inc., 4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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THE POWER OF POSI- 
TIVE THINKING by Nor- 
man Vincent Peale. One 
of the nation’s top non- 
fiction best-sellers. This 
inspired writer and think- 
er gives us the rules that 
work to win success, popu- 
larity, love and happiness. 
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Offers You 


ANY THREE 


OF THESE FINE BOOKS 


(Value up te $22.40 
Ds ceetadial ecee 
with 
MEMBERSHIP 


LOOK AT AMERICA by 
the Editors of Look. 
Here is your America in a 
monumental _ pictorama! 
Almost 500 thrilling pic- 
tures, Many pages in gor- 
geous color. Exciting 
text. Size is 9” x 12”! 
Orig. pub. edition, $12.50. 
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HAMMOND'S New Su- 
preme WORLD ATLAS. 
Ac last, a top-notch, all/- 
new atlas—with over 100 
in full color, the 
latest complete Census 
figures, 16 history maps. 
Actually measures 934” x 
12%”. Indispensable! 


in publishers’ editions) 


9 


maps 











Yess. you are invited to accept any three of the wonderful books 
shown on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the 


Family 


which are 


Reading Club. Founded 


rthu hile 


to select 
interesting and entertaining 


and distribute 


books 
without being 


objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is just what 
you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon 
to join the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 


THE BIBLE IN PICTURES 
edited by Reverend Ralph 
Kirby. 320 big pages por- 
traying both Old and New 
Testaments in 1,000 rev- 
erent pictures for young 
ind old. Text is based on 
the Authorized King James 
Version. Pub. ed., $3.95 








THE ROBE by Lioyd C. 
Douglas. The immortal 
story of the young pagan 
Marcellus who gambled 
and won Christ's robe as 
He was dying on the Cross 
—and how he learned that 
only through Christ could 
he attain peace of heart. 


HOUSE by 
this famous 


lying 








GOD KEEPS AN OPEN 
Lilian 
ferty. From her own life, 
author 
learned the secret of re- 
on God. 
show you how you, too, 
can sustain your reverence 
for Him and His gifts. 





FAITH TO LIVE BY dy 
Alson J. Smith. Here is 
just what fa/th is and how 
you can use it to triumph 
over the conflicts of your 
everyday life. Dr. Smith 
proves that you can con- 
quer fear and find the key 
to happiness in faith! 








Ss 


RIES 


Lau- 
America’s history, 
courage and 
myths, 


has 


Let her 








MORE FAVORITE STO- 
(for children 9 to 
12). These are stories of 
of 
adventure, 
legends and ani- 
mals. One of the_ finest 
children's anthologies 
ever compiled. Illustrated. 


WHAT PRAYER CAN DO 
by the editors of Guide- 
posts. Here are dramatic, 
real-life examples of the 
power of prayer — and a 
guide to effective praying 
for everyone. Includes 15 
full-page photographs. A 
must for your library! 
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NEW CREATIVE HOME 
DECORATING by the 
Rockows. Latest edition! 
658 illustrations, dozens of 
full-color ‘show rooms’, 
144 period guides, room 
plotter, etc. Full ‘how-to’ 
instructions for every 
step. Pub. edition, $5.95. 











f — — —CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT———~-, WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 11PLA MINEOLA, N. Y. 


Siesta tienda i Re ee 


Send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books 
and first Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 
(plus small shipping charge) for all three. En- 
a member of the Family Reading 
Club and send me, each month, a review of the 
Club’s forthcoming selection. I will notify you 
in advance if I do not wish to accept any selec- 
tion —at the special members’ 
$1.89 each (plus small shipping charge). There 
are no dues or fees, and I may accept as few as 
four selections or alternate books during the 
coming twelve months, As a member, I will re- 
ceive a free Bonus Book with each four selec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
I will return all books in 
and this membership will be canceled. 
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The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how it 
brings you the best and most enjoyable 
new books at much less than the pub- 
lishers’ regular editions! Each month 
publishers submit books they believe 
will meet the Club standards. Our Ed- 
itors then select the book they can rec- 
ommend most enthusiastically. These 
are books which erery member of your 
family can read — novels, biographies 
and inspirational books by today’s out- 
standing authors. They are books you 
can sately leave where older children 
can read them if they wish. 


What Membership Means To You 


There is no charge for membership 
in the Family Reading Club beyond the 
cost of the books themselves. You pay 
only $1.89 each (plus small shipping 
charge) for the books you purchase 
after reading the book review magazine 
which will come to your home each 
month. You pay postman nothing ; your 
bill will be due later. It is mot neces- 
sary to purchase a book every month — 
you may accept as few as four each year. 


All selections are new, complete, well- 

printed and well-bound. And yout 

books will be delivered to your door. 
Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each— instead of $3.00 
to $4.00 in the publishers’ original edi- 
tions—saves you from 35% to 50% on 
each book you accept. In addition, the 
Club distributes an outstanding ‘‘Bo- 
nus’’ Book free for each four selections 
you take. When the value of the Bonus 
Books is figured in, you can save as 
much as 60% of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money | 

If you believe in a book club which 
will appeal to every member of yout 
family, let us introduce you to the Fame 
ily Reading Club NOW, while you cam 
get your choice of ANY THREE of the 
wonderful books described here —tw@ 
as your FREE Membership Gift, and 
one as your first Club selection — for 
only $1.89! Send no money, just. mail 
the coupon today. However, as this un- 
usual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you to act at once! 


FAMILY READING CLUB * MINEOLA, NEW YORK 








